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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad w receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stanianeous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriptions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words, Contributors are specially requested 'o place their names and 
addresses ON their MSS, and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be responsible for the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able to use, and the receipt of a proof must not be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Lublication in COUNTRY LIFE alone will be recognised 
as accepiance. Where stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 

With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with ail deseriplive jarticulars, must be plainly sia‘ed. Tf tt ts desired tha! the 
ploiosraphs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must 
be enclosed for the purpose. 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or wno has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for 7 eproduction. 

Vols. 1., Ll., 11l., and IV. of COUNTRY LIFE are now ready, and can 
be obtained on application to the Publisher. Price, 21s. per volume, bound in 
green cloth, gilt edges; or in green half-morocco, 25%. per volume. All cheques 
should be made payable to the Proprietors, COUNTRY LIFE. 

*.* On account of the regulations of the Postal Authorities, the index to 
Vol. 1V. of COUNTRY LIFE 1s no! included in the body of the paper, but it 
will be forwarded free to subscribers by the Manager upon the receipt of a 
stamped and addressed wrapper. 





Toe agent of the Marquess of Lansdowne, in his work just 








published on the management of landed estates, raises 

a question of the greatest interest to a very large class 
of our readers. We might say to all, for it is safe to assume 
that there is no one of their number who does not enjoy the 
added beauty given to English landscape by trees and woods. 
Mr. H. H. Smith, the author of the work in question, is a 
thoroughly practical writer, in charge of great estates, and 
resporsible for the very considerable pecuniary interests involved. 
Yet he boldly advocates tree planting, and the increase of woods 
and plantations, not only on large estates, but on small ones. 
(in the iarge properties he has the courage to take the sensible 
ciew that the mere possession of them is a luxury, that it 
st.pposes wealth, and that to derive the full enjoyment from this 
kind of property its owner will desire to have woods for beauty, 
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for pleasure, and for sport. But for nearly two centuries one of 
the great wants of English scenery has been the lack of in luce- 
ment to small owners to part with cash to plant trees. They 
will always cut them down, but seldom replace them. The 
result is a compromise by which we get our hedgerow timber, a 
great ornament, but useless for sport, and bad for the land. The 
part of Mr. Smith’s work which strikes us as being quite new, 
and a very timely suggestion, is most applicable to the case of 
these small properties, and to the considerable number of persons 
who, with spare money to invest, are inclined to buy a few 
hundred acres of land. Such intending purchasers will find that 
properties with few or no buildings on them sell cheap, because 
if the ground is to be worked as a farm, buildings and a house 
are needed. The owner has therefore first to buy the land. To 
this must be added a capital expenditure of probably £3 per 
acre at least for buildings. 

In future years his capital spent on the buildings is growing 
less valuable, while he is lucky if the farm remains as good. If 
it gets better, the tenant will receive the money for the improve- 
ments. If the tenant goes, and another does not come in at once, 
he has to take over the valuation of work done by the tenant 
and crops left in the ground. So having a tenant is like owning 
shares not fully paid up. All these liabilities are among the real 
and permanent drawbacks to the ownership of land. 

Mr. Smith’s suggestion, or rather the inference from his 
figures and facts, points to another use of land than this. Instead 
of growing corn and cattle, in partnership with a tenant, he 
would have the owners grow wood and timber, with no one to 
share profits or expenses either. The general feeling as to 
planting wood is, that where you sow another will reap; that 
it is a long lock-up of money, and an expensive addition to the 
already expensive luxury of owning land. 

‘“‘No,” says the Marquess of Lansdowne’s agent. ‘If you can 
get your land without buildings and pretty cheap, as you can do 
now, you can have your wood at a less cost than you can have 
your tenant and the house and buildings, without which he 
cannot be induced to cultivate your land.”’ In other words, by 
spending your money in planting timber instead of in raising 
buildings, and looking to the timber as a crop yielding profit to 
you directly, instead of to corn and cattle yielding a profit, only 
part of which you will get in the form of rent, you can have the 
pleasure of being really the master of your own land, of seeing 
it grow more beautiful and more valuable every year, and of 
doing this on lines of sound economy. 

If it could be shown that the land could be bought at a 
moderate ccs:, with absolutely no liabilities for repairs, building, 
or tenants’ cultivation, but that all moneys usually sunk in these 
unpleasant outgoings would come back in the form of trees, 
woods, and the increased value and beauty of our estate, what a 
rush there would be to purchase landed property! This, 
according to the figures given, is how it can be done, approxi- 
mately, if not entirely, on the rosy lines indicated above. The 
cash prices are those given by Mr. Smith, who ought to know 
how things stand to-day in the cost and management of estate 
forestry, by which we mean the nearest approach to the business 
raising of timber which the other components of land values in 
this country, viz., beauty and facilities for sport, admit. The 
cost of the land is the same, whether you are going to use it for 
agriculture or trees. But the particular kind of land we want is 
something halfway between first-rate land and mere sheep-walk, 
the kind of ground which would now let for, say, 1os. per acre. 

Supposing the intending owner purchased 250 acres of such 
land, the cost of the land alone would be the same, whether he 
meant to keep it as farm or timber ground. But if he were 
going to let it to a farming tenant he would have either to 
buy, or to construct, a house and buildings, which would cost 
him not less than £750 on a farm of that size. According to 
Mr. Smith, suitable land can be planted and fenced for £3 per 
acre, or the same price as the buildings on arable land. 
Draining a wood is expensive work; but ground should be 
chosen which, either from its position or the nature of the 
soil, does not need draining. On the whole of the chalk downs, 
for instance, no drainage is necessary whatever; nor on most 
light lands, or the hillsides, halfway between the arable 
ground and the furze downs, of Devon and Somerset. The 
new proprietor then gets the whole of his estate converted 
into a wood, or a series of woods, instead of arable, at the 
price at which it would have been ready for a tenant—not 
cropped, remember, and requiring a further expenditure of 
capital to get a rent. The first great objection to planting, 
that of the initial sinking of capital, is over. You have sunk 
no more than you would have done to purchase and equip 
your land for farming. 

The next, and equally serious, objection is the loss of 
immediate interest. On a farm the owner gets a return at 
once in the form of rent—a poor one when the nett return 1s 
booked, but, say, 3 per cent. i all goes well. This repre- 
sents, on a 250-acre property, costing originally £3,000, with 
another £750 for buildings, a gross annual rent of £112 10s. 
But at least 5 per cent. must be deducted for repairs. This 
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comes to a little over £6 10s. per annum, and leaves £106 
from 250 acres, or a rent of a little over 8s. per acre. 

If the purchaser had to lose for some fifteen years this rent of 
8s.'per acre, he might well hesitate to plant, even though he were 
certain that at the end of the fifteen years he would have in hand 
enough from thinning, and from the then value of the wood, to 
recoup him handsomely. Locking up money and waiting are 
contrary to the spirit of the times, and against this senti- 
ment strives in vain. But he would not lose anything like the 
total rent; while, on the other hand, he would run none of the 
risks of losses of rent incidental to the ownership of arable 
land which is let to tenants. In the first place he would have, 
from the beginning of his plantations, the shooting rent. No 
ground game can possibly be allowed in young plantations. But 
they will hold any number of pheasants, becoming more valuable 
for this purpose as they grow. Anaveragerental forthe first fifteen 
years of 3s. per acre can be secured in any of the home counties 
or near towns. For good covert fifteen years old the sporting 
rental is much nearer 4s. per acre; sometimes it rises to 5s. per 
acre; 150 acres of woodland shooting in any county within two 
hours of London would fetch for sporting rents £35 at least, 
and 250 acres £60. Taking 3s. per acre as the basis for the first 
fifteen years, we have 5s. per acre to make up, so far as possible, 
for rent. But it is the experience of the best authorities, 
Professor Schliek among others, that land which is suitable for 
the growth of woods, but which will not bring more than 7s. 6d. 
per acre if farmed, will, if planted with the right trees, be always 
more profitable under timber. This leaves a margin on the 
right side, which, though small, is not the kind of thing which 
would-be planters of timber are accustomed to look for. In any 
case the suggestion is encouraging, and well worth the considera- 
tion of intending buyers of land. 








lost a powerful and enthusiastic supporter. The late 

President, though brought up to business, and never, even 
in later’ days, a man of leisure, was a devoted lover of the country, 
of field sports, especially of shooting, of gardening, and of the 
fieldand farm. In the last week of his life he had been inspecting 
the seed-beds in one of his gardens and noting the early appear- 
ance of the young plants. He rode well, and was a good judge 
of a horse; but his favourite form of sport was with the gun. 
At Rambouillet he had some of the best pheasant shooting in 
France, and there he managed, even during the long torments of 
the Dreyfus case, to secure pretty frequent short holidays, in 
which good sport banished the carking cares that invaded the 
last years of his Presidency. He took a strong personal interest 
in the welfare of French field sports, and gave his countenance 
to the efforts now made by that country to secure some form of 
international close time for wildfowl and quail, especially the 
latter, which are decreasing in France. Altogether he is a great 
loss to France. Had he fallen on quieter times, these wholesome 
outdoor tastes might have had great social influence for good. 

In the Spectator of last week, Mr. Evelyn Ashley raises a 
new question as to encroachments on the New Forest. The 
Crown has been selling to clubs bits of forest for golf grounds, 
cricket grounds, and shooting butts, letting them be enclosed, 
and taking a rent for them. Mr. Evelyn Ashley, who is 
Official Tenderer, wishes to legalise and regulate the enclosures, 
and, while stopping the grant of more, to make these permanent. 
He also thinks the demand for bits of the forest for sewage farms 
Is necessary for ‘“‘ common civilisation.” Why canyot the owners 
of the 28,000 acres of private land make’a raté® and’ purchase 


a the death of President Faure, country life in France has 





‘ some of this, for the purposes of common civilisation? The 


business course is clear. If private residents want land for 


' public purposes, they should state (1) How much is required ; 


(2) What acreage of private land is available for purchase. We 
should then know whether this is really a ‘hard case” or an 
attempt to get public land for private purposes. 
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In March the Coldstream Guards will leave London for 
Gibraltar. The 3rd Battalion of the regiment has only five 
companies at present, and the drill ground which the War 
Office has been endeavouring for two years to make at Gibraltar 
is not yet available. Nothing could be more unsatisfactory than 
this experiment in spoiling what were really first-class regiments 
of trained soldiers. The Foot Guards have the option of 
enlisting for three years or for seven years with the colours. 
Most of the men prefer the three years, and it is only with the 
greatest care, and by the fact that almost all the men’s time 
when in London or at Windsor is available for teaching drill, 
discipline, and the use of arms, that the Guards remain what 
they are, the finest and smartest infantry in the world. Taken 
to Gibraltar, these young soldiers are set to work on all the 
fatigue duties necessary in a great fortress; carrying stores, 
numberless petty duties outside drill and the use of arms, 
marching, and so forth. The linesman who has enlisted for 
seven years can do these, and learn to become a perfect soldier 
too. But life is too short for this in the three years’ service of 
the Guards. Besides this, what is the object of sending them to 
Gibraltar? No one has explained this. 

The last three years have seen a marked decline in Oxford 
Association football, mainly in the forward play. Since G.O. 
Smith went down, they seem to have forgotten the rudiments of 
success. We suggest that he should be invited to come up and 
coach them. The last three matches have been almost too dull 
to comment on, except for the play of a few Cambridge forwards. 
Sauntering is the word which best describes the attitude of the 
Dark Blue forwards ever since G. O. Smith departed. They 
wait about, are never quick on to the ball, do not “ kill” it, or 
take it flying, but potter along, pass “square ”’ instead of forward, 
and play without pace, dash, or combination. Three years ago 
they got one lucky goal, and their goal-keeper won the match 
for them by stopping all the Cambridge shots. Last year they 
sauntered through the whole game, and Burnup ran round 
their wing all the afternoon, centring till goals were got. On 
Saturday, though there were two fast wings, the two insides and 
centre crawled about, seldom passing out, often missing a pass 
in, and were utterly without effectivecombination. TheCambridge 
left wings, Wace and Gosling, and their centre, Blaker, were 
quite first class. The passing out was instantaneous, and well 
forward. The outsides raced the Oxford half-backs and backs, 
and outpaced them. The short passing was beautifully accurate, 
and the way in which the ball was “ killed,” and instantly sent 
to the right spot, was a pleasure to watch. Cambridge’s victory 
of three to one was well won. 

The weather has been so stormy, and the towing-path so 
unapproachable on account of the floods, that it has been difficult 
to gather any very clear idea of the comparative merits of the 
Oxford and Cambridge crews. Inevitably we are beginning to 
look on it as part of the ordained course of things that Oxford 
should win the race; but yet we have a suspicion that Cambridge 
has better ground for good hope this year than for many a year past. 
Mr. Warren was a great loss to the Oxford boat. Both crews, 
it is certain, ought to have learnt good watermanship, for in some 
of the gales and waves that they have encountered they would 
infallibly have sunk had they not been good watermen. This 
is a department of rowing in which the Cambridge men, on their 
small river, often do not get enough coaching, and are at a 
disadvantage accordingly when they come to the big tidal water. 





A few days ago the presiding magistrate at Worship Street 
Police Court offered some valuable information upon the law 
that regulates the driving of teams in the streets of London. 
The occasion was the appearance of a carman before him to 
answer a charge of employing five horses to draw his dray, and 
the defence was that the load was so heavy and the going so 
bad that the usual four-horse team was unable to do the work. 
Extraordinary as it may appear, the carman was acting illegally 
in thus giving: practical expression to the dictates of humanity, 
for, as the dispenser of justice remarked, it is against the law to 
drive more than four horses in a commercial vehicle such as a 
dray, though there is no limitation to the number that may be 
employed to draw a pleasure conveyance. This appears to be 
an anomaly that requires prompt effacement, as, assuming that 
the safety of the public is the object of the Legislature, it is 
obvious that there is far less danger likely to result from a team 
of five or six heavy horses drawing’a ponderous waggon than 
there would be from a score of highly-bred animals attached to 
a coach or waggonette. However, as it is presumable that not 
one driving man out of 500 was acquainted with the state of the 
law, it is evident that the tender-hearted carman did not appear 
at Worship Street in vain, for the public now know what 
privileges they possess. 





Even in a profession that is rather rich in popular and 
many-sided men, few have left more friends to mourn their 
loss than the late Lord Justice Chitty. A double Blue—he 
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stroked the Oxford Eight three years, and also played in the 
Eleven—he was also a first-class scholar, and, with his talents 
and opportunities, a successful career at the Bar was absolutely 
assured to him. The public well know how keen his interest in 
University rowing has been throughout his life, for it is but a 
few years ago that he ceased to act as umpire in the annual 
race between the Oxford and Cambridge crews. He was also a 
devotee of some of those country pursuits that are generally 
called sports, in distinction from pastimes. 


Our season in the country is a fairly forward one—it would 
be base ingratitude to complain of it—but for all that it is not in 
many ways as forward as might have been expected under the 
unusually mild influences that have prevailed. The short snap 
of frost seems to have given Nature more of a check than was to 
be looked for. The catkins of the hazels and the young leaves of the 
honeysuckle have scarcely made any advance in the last three or 
four weeks. It is possible that the fierce gales may have kept 
them back, though more likely we should look for a more remote 
cause, and perhaps find it in the abnormal drought of the last 
summer, which left things in no condition to take advantage of 
the first invitations of a mild spring. But the skylarks have 
begun to sing merrily; indeed, they were occasionally to be 
heard on the mild days of the real winter season, and their voice 
always seems to say that spring is with us. 


There has been a mighty washing out of the river-side 
population during the recent prolonged floods. Otters, rats, 
moorhens, etc., have been driven far out of their usual haunts and 
holds. There has been a mighty rinsing of stagnant places, and 
the early spring fish, running up from the sea, cannot complain 
of any lack of water. Indeed it is likely that on the subsidence 
of the floods they will have found many a former obstacle swept 
out of their way, and perhaps we may see salmon and sea-trout 
in places this year that they never have been seen in before. 
For all that, we cannot quite beiieve the tale of the sea-trout (or 
sewin, do they not call them there ?) reported from Lake Vyrnwy. 
Our own experience all goes to show that the sea-trout does not 
habitually run up the fresh water nearly as far as the salmon. 
Salmon are reported to be in fair numbers round the Scottish 
Coasts, and everywhere the hatcheries seem to have done more 
than usually well. So we have every reason—if prophecy is 
ever reasonable—to forecast a good season. The floods have 
been so disastrous, that they should give us some good thing in 
return. But even they have been as nothing in comparison 
with the snow and cold storms in the United States and the 
ice-floes in New York Harbour. Ours is but an insular, in 
comparison with continental, scale of damages. 


The Field of February 11th had a most interesting notice of 
some experiments made recently in France on the penetrative 
power of bullets through snow. The results were very 
astonishing. The Lebel rifle was used, and at a distance of 
16o0ft. the bullet penetrated only 5ft. into the snow target. 
A bullet from a Lebel rifle has teen known, it is said, to go 
through a tree of 34ft. in diameter—presumably through the 
full length of the diameter; that it should penetrate only 
18in. further into such soft stuff as snow seems altogether 
startling. The explanation suggested by the experimentalists 
is that the rotating bullet picks up particles of snow as it 
goes in, and so gets ‘balled,’ or blocked up. The result is 
curious enough to encourage further experiment. We should 
like to know, for instance, whether a non-rotating ball from a 
smooth bore would show better penetration, as it should on the 
theory advanced. These are not experiments without a very 
practical value for our own Government, that has an Indian 
mountain frontier, often at high and snowy altitudes, to defend. 
A knowledge of the defensive resistance of a snow wall to the 
impact of rifle-bullets might be of the greatest value in the kind 
of warfare that we have to wage so constantly. 


[It almost seems as if whist itself should be dead now that 
“Cavendish ” is gone, so closely was his name bound up with it. 
And whist, in fact, has no longer anything like the vogue it had 
since bridge has come to take its place—bridge, with its element 
of greater gambling, and yet with its greater elimination of luck. 
But if there was one quality more than another remarkable in 
the late Mr. Jones (‘Cavendish’’), it was his ability, after 
beginning to write of whist long ago, in the old-fashioned days, 
and to write its text-book, to modify that text, and keep it up to 
modern requirements in the way of American leads, and so on, 
and also to assimilate the principles of picquet, écarte, and 
actually bridge itself, as they came into the field of rivalry with 
the game that he had made especially his own. ‘ Cavendish ” 
made whist an intellectual study, a science, as it had never been 
before his time. His father, an excellent whist player of the old 
school, used, it is said, for several years to quote from his son’s 
book without a suspicion of its authorship. , 
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Mr. A. E. Pease rec2ntly vindica'ed the character of the 
badger in his relation to the fox. It is an old charge against the 
former that he disturbs foxes and kills the cubs. Others have 
asserted that he makes far larger and better earths than any fox 
can, and is really most useful to the latter’s cubs, by providing free 
lodgings. Mr. Pease agrees, and states that fox cubs are occasion- 
ally killed by old dog foxes. A correspondent writes, ‘‘A few 
weeks ago, at Havering-at- Bower in Essex, the keeper set to work 
to dig out a badger, which it was feared was ‘disturbing’ foxes, 
The digger dug out four foxes, one being about as fine an old 
dog fox as ever was seen, but the badger dug so fast away from 
them, and was down so deep, that he was not taken.” It does 
not look as if the foxes were ‘ disturbed” when four were lying 
up in one badger’s gallery, and we hope it will be let alone. 
Near Wolverhampton, the other day, the hounds killed a badger, 
which they caught above ground. 


The warm season, which has induced thrushes to nest and 
hatch their young at Sheen, and sparrows and starlings to build 
in London gardens since the beginning of December, has 
already brought on a crop of young rabbits. The result is that 
the usual February rabbit-killing, on which farmers insist, will 
be more destructive than ever. In cases where tenants possess, 
and let, the sporting rights, it is well to ascertain exactly how 
many rabbits have been killed off in this way before renewing a 
lease. The occupier should not be allowed to kill off the bulk 
of this part of the game supply on his farm without making a 
corresponding diminution in the rent asked. A peculiarly bad 
case of this kind was recently brought to our notice. A tenant 
leased his right to kill rabbits to the owner of a small game 
and rabbit shop in a neighbouring town. This man trapped 
summer and winter, the greater part of the ground game being 
entirely destroyed between February and September 1st. The 
shooting tenant, who, by the Act, has a concurrent right to kill 
ground game, naturally did not do so out of season, but had to 
pay in rent for the game and sport of which he was deprived. 


On this subject a correspondent writes :—‘* Many farmers 
are singularly obtuse in not realising that the Act was never 
intended to give them a sporting right by the sale of which they 
could profit, but merely to protect them against their landlord’s 
keeping an excessive head of ground game. In our opinion, in 
the-opinion of all familiar with English country life, legislation 
was uncalled for, but there it is, and it is for us to make the 
best of it. The tenant has the right to kill ground game himself, 
and to authorise one other person to do so, such person being a 
member of his household, or a person bond fide employed by him 
for hire. Nothing can be plainer than this, and it is evident that 
if any money passes in respect of this right to kill ground game, 
it must be from, and not to, the tenant; whereas what so 
frequently happens, and causes trouble, is that the farmer sel/s 
his written authority to some young clerk, or similar person, in 
a neighbouring town. The fact is, that the value of sporting 
rights, especially in more remote districts, has so enormously 
increased of late years, that the farmer is unwilling to see the 
golden stream pass him by. The landlord, on the other hand, 
often looks to the appreciation of sporting rents to balance in 
some degree the depreciation in agricultural ones; and though 
he, if he be of the right sort, will not grudge a day’s shooting 
to the farmers and their friends, yet will he strongly object to 
the presence, at all times and seasons, of some young townsman, 
with, possibly, very open ideas on the subject of ‘ground 
game’ if he knows no keeper to be about.” 


Influenza is steadily spreading, though in a mild form, and 
without disorganising the general routine of life, as it has done 
previously. Sickness, and occasionally general collapse, usually 
marks the beginning of the attacks, and there are almost none of 
the feverish symptoms common in former years. But even the 
slightest attacks are liable to be followed by mischief of other 
kinds, especially pneumonia, insomnia, and bad sore throat, or 
unaccountable and prostrating weakness. Correspondents from 
different parts of the country complain that though constantly in 
the open air, riding, shooting, or farming, they cannot shake off 
the fatigue and weakness following the attack, and that exposure 
to cold always aggravates these unpleasant results. Port wine, 
of the full-bodied order, is in great demand. 


Our Portrait [llustration. | 























Kennard, daughter of Colonel Edmund-Hegan Kennard, 

the honorary colonel of the 15th Middlesex Rifles, the 
2nd Volunteer Battalion of the Rifle Brigade. Miss Kennard 
is shortly to be married to Captain Ponsonby, who will be ia 
attendance on Her Majesty during her visit to the Riviera. 


()": frontispicce is from a portrait of Miss Ria Hegan 
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theless, one which for many years has provided sterling sport over a 

wild and sometimes difficult country for the residents, and for a band of 
faithful and sportsman-like subscribers from the City of London. It would 
probably not be too much to say that the City of London has always been a 
porting centre. There are families which, like the Trittons and the Barclays, 
have ever loved hunting in its wilder form and for its own sake, that is rather as 
the pursuit of a wild animal by a well-bred, well-disciplined pack of hounds 
than merely for the sake of riding. Or if in their younger days the junior 
partners and younger members of the 
Stock Exchange want something faster 
and making less demand on. their 
time, there are excellent packs of 
staghounds within reach. Later in 
life, when more leisure and increasing 
weight forbid a flutter after the 
staghounds, men steady to the pursuit 
of the Surrey foxes. These often give 
long runs. It was the lot of the 
present writer to share in a good hour 
and fifty minutes with the Surrey 
Union hounds in the days when Mr. 
Tom Bennett, of Cobham Court, was 
Master. Holdway was the huntsman, 
and they had a certain hard-riding 
whip er-in who gave is a lead and 
warned us of wire. The country 
round Pain’s Hill, where the Surrey 
Union were on Saturday week, is as 
wild as any, but when once away 
from the heath and the forest the 
fences want a clever horse. In this 
very district I have seen four men 
down together, the cause a _ rotten 
bank, The draw was a long one, 
not so much from any scarcity of 
foxes as because there are so many 
comfortable places where they can 
lie. Alas, when at 1.30 the fox was 
found, a wire fence stopped Mr. 
Labouchere and his huntsman and 
most of the field, while hounds, with 
five or six lucky ones in attendance, 
were seen streaming away for Ranmer 
Common. They did not, however, Copyright 
succeed in killing their fox. 

From Surrey to Rutlandshire is a long way, but both counties are the home 
of wild, stout foxes. Stapleford Park, where the Cottesmore met on Saturday, 
is a house which has a story. It was here that lived, once on a time, that 
charming nobleman, Lord Harborough, who lined his coverts with dog spears, 
and effectually kept out the neighbouring packs. Since that day it has passed 
through the hands of some good sportsmen, notably Mr. J. Hornsby, who was 
as eager to welcome hounds as his predecessor to keep them out. I only refer 
to the day, however, for the incidents which it afforded—the collapse of a bicycle, 
and the death of a hound by being jumped upon, showing that Mr. Baird’s 
measures in taking hounds home the other day were not more severe than the 
field deserved. 

Ash Wednesday is no longer a great day with the Belvoir, and, in accord- 
ance with modern customs, they met on the following Thursday, at Goadby 
Marwood. The Quorn were so near at hand that both fields felt the advantage in 


r ‘HE Surrey Un‘on is a pack which does not seek notoriety. It is, never- 
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reduced numbers, Mr. Bertie Sheriffe, Captain and Mrs. Viste Lawson, Mr. 
Hugh Owen, and Mr. and Miss Muir being almost the only re,ular Melton 
people present. 

In a little covert near Scalford Bogs a brace of foxes were found, and fox 
and hounds seemed to come out of the covert together, but no sooner had 
the fox placed a field between himself and his pursuers than hounds had to 
Lunt, and by Harby Hills the fox had fairly got the best of them. The 
huntsman thought the fox eventually went to ground in Goadby Gorse. This 
was the history of the day, the other runs being much the same, and scent 
failing completely in each case. With the Quorn sport was not much better, 
and, indeed, their day would have been as flat as ours with the Belvoir had it 
not been for one curious incident. For some reason all the foxes in the 
neighbourhood were in Botany Bay. Three brace, some people say four, were 
seen to go away ‘fore hounds came. Keyte had hardly spoken to his 
hounds, when a leash were on foot. When hounds were got together on the 
line of one on the railway side of the covert, he -ran them clean out of 
scent before they reached Tilton. Then followed a run trying to Master, 
hounds, and field. A fox kept twisting about, and, with a Melton crowd 
behind it, it was very difficult to keep from getting in front of the pack ; 
in vain men sought obscurity in the background—some unlucky turn would 
place them, all unwilling as they were, for once at the ‘top o’ the hunt,” and 
the crowd behind would force them over the line right under the Master’s very 
nose. What could he do but exhort, what could he feel but incredulous of the 
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virtue of the offenders when they apologised for the third time? As a matter of 
fact, it would have been a very pretty bit of hound work in the provinces, 
but was useless with a fiery Melton field unappeased by a gallop. 

When I got home afier the run on Thursday, I found a letter, triumphant 
and exultant, from an old Lincolnshire friend who hunts with the Southwold. 
‘*You think a great deal of Leicestershire, but what do you say to a sixteen-mile 
point? You don’t believe it? Well, since you know the country, look at the map 
if you doubt it. The meet was at Revesby; the fox was found in Shire Wood. 
Hounds went away at a great pace to Harrington, from Harrington to Partney, 
where I lost all trace. I had scarcely seen them, and certainly had not been with 
them for miles before that. The pack got to Sutterton, four miles the other 
side of Spilsby. Whether they killed or not I could not say, as no one was 
there at the end. Hounds literally ran clean away from us, and not a soul was 
really with them for a great part of the way. I managed to get a few glimpses 
of the pack by riding to points, and 
whenever I saw them it was always the 
same—hounds running on at best pace 
and silently flitting over the pastures and 
out of sight again.” 

Mr. Hargreaves is giving up the 
Cattistock, and Captain Harrison has 
definitely resigned the East Galway; 
both their places will be hard to fill. 

In this season, when stormy days 
and fine ones have been showered upon 
us indiscriminately, sport of all grades has 
been switched on and off in the most 
erratic manner. Last week, for instance, 
my story told of good runs with the 
Southdown, the climax being reached 
on Saturday with a brilliant gallop from 
Firle to Laughton Wood. On the follow- 
ing Tuesday (February 14th) we were 
on the same side of the country, yet a 
very poor day was the result. The 
meet on this occasion was at Ringmer, 
and, contrary to custom, Plashett Wood 
was the first covert drawn, As no fox 
was found, hounds were taken to Glynde 
Rough, which likewise proved unpro- 
ductive. The Glyndebourne coverts, the 
. Lacys, and the remainder of the woods 
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“pon with a similar result. Most of 
the field, now thinking that a blank 
day was inevitable, turned homewaids. 
Such, however, was not to be the case, 
for later in the day, I heard, hounds 
got a fox on foot at Firle, and my 
informant told me that they chased him 
right merri'y to Selmeston, and then 
back to Firle, finally losing him near 
Selmeston. 

Friday was one of those days on 
which one finds it a real pleasure to 
be in the open air, apart altogether 
from the purpose for which one has 
sallied forth. A faint southerly breeze 
no more than pleasantly tempered the 
air, for the sun shone forth from 
cloudless skies, making the ride to the 
meet distinctly enjoyable. Buckingham 
House, near Shoreham, was the 
fixture for the day, and, arrived 
there, I saw a gallant company, 
mounted, it would appear, in almost 
equal proportions on bicycles and 
horses, while there were foot people 
galore. The Erringham coverts were Copyright 
the first to be called upon, and, after 
a short delay, a fox was found in the Shaw. He went away at once 
to Buckingham, and we knew that, unless he succeeded in getting to 
ground, his fate was sealed. He could not go on, for the sea was 
before him, while on his right was the river. If he attempted to retreat, 
he was doomed, for no sooner had he disappeared into the Buckingham 
plantations than the surrounding hills became alive with foot people, eques- 
trians, and others. Our quarry, however, was not to be killed, for he 
adopted the only available course, and found an open earth. We now proceeded 
to try all those gorse coverts which are situated between Portslade and the northern 
ridge of the Downs. The monotony of the draw was scarcely relieved by the 
chopping of a fox which no doubt was quietly basking in the sun, forgetful 
of danger. On approaching the Dyke, hounds again found; this time our 
quarry was a big dark fox, and a likely fellow he looked as he broke 
covert. But, unfortunately, he did not seem to know what was expected of 
him, and had probably never been hunted before; for in a narrow little 
piece of covert, within a yard or two of where he was found, he 
let hounds get close up to him, and on reaching Faulkney Gorse he 
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declined to proceed any further, and turning back, fell an easy victim to his 
pursuers. A somewhat long trot now brought us to the low country at Tottington 
Wood, and in this good covert no great amount of time elapsed before a find was 
effected. A bright, big fox he was too, but his heart wasa small one, for hounds 
put in a lot of hard work before they could force him away to Hooe Wood. 
Although he had been headed once at Tottington, he had a good chance 
here to get well away, but failed to avail himself of it, and soon retraced his steps 
to Tottington Wood. More patient hunting now ensued, and late in the 
afternoon [ left Fred still endeavouring to bring his faint-hearted quarry to hand. 
I trust that his patience was rewarded, and that the perseverance of the bitches 
earned them their just reward. On reaching home I found Country LIFE, as 
usual, awaiting me, and read that the previous Friday was the hottest day ever 
known in February ; it was the day we met at Hassocks. Surely, Mr. Editor. 
the Friday concerning which I have just written established a new record, for I 
think it was generally agreed by those who attended the Buckingham fixture that 
it was the hottest day we have had this month; but our sensations and our 
thermometers often tell different tales. Ke ee -Y. 








THE T@RPEED RACES AT OXFORD. 


. RESCUE of the inhabitants during the inundations in 
Holland? ”’ 

“No, Pére Didon, it is not; only a form of amuse- 
ment of our oldest University youths, interrupted, but not 
checked, by the phenomenal floods of our largest river.”’ 

This, or something like it, would have been the natural 
question and answer if Pére Didon, who is now travelling rouna 
to get impressions of the English public schools and Universities 
for the future benefit of young France, had visited Oxford 
during the torpid races last week. The flat meadows by the 
river were a vast lake; all the University barges looked like so 
many Noah’s Arks, moored for the reception of the flooded-out 
inhabitants, or the habitual resorts of some semi-aquatic tribe. 
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The only part of the resident population thoroughly in their 
element were the great riverine families of Beesley and Bossom, 
who, being usually born on the water, in house-boats and barges, 
or next door to it, at lock-houses and the like, look on floods as 
other people do on showers of rain, but are better equipped to 
meet them. Even Tom Tims, the keeper of the University 
boat-houses, looked a little doubtful, and, with all his eights 
stowed away like crackers in a box under the boat-house quarter- 
deck, began to feel that there might be such a thing as too much 
water for once. 

But the boating undergraduate was thoroughly happy, and 
in what has for a term and a-quarter been his native element. 
‘Ve believe the hardiest and most regardless of small personal 
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comforts of all amateur devotees of 


.sports and pastimes are the crews, 
“dd would-be crews, of torpids, and 


their friends and admirers. We 
once heard a veteran Yorkshireman, 
who had been taken to see a foot- 
ball cup tie, express his indifference 
to the sight. 

‘‘ Ah reckon nowt to this foot- 
ballin’,” he remarked. ‘ They’re 
nobbut a lumpin’ lot. It’s t’ 
cricketin’ I like.” 

‘“‘ Nay, feyther,” said his son ; 
“that man there, i’ t’ yellow boots, 
he plays first wicket for Lockwood 
Brothers.” 

“ Well, I do respect him, 
then,” replied the senior. ‘Ah 
reverence that young mon.” 

Shall we not “ reverence” the 
torpid young man too. The odds 
are that he is, or was at the begin- 
ning, an October freshman, new 
from his public school, who had 
an early and fixed idea to get into 
his college eight through the stern BW. Tauni, 
path of duty, which is followed 
amid increasing rigour of work and weather, until, if 
among the successful, he finds his first step on the ladder 
of success, which “step ”’ is a seat—a seat in the torpid. Very 
likely he came up from some school where no river and no 
rowing are, and where he had learnt no mean skill in other 
exercises, in football or cricket. These he abandons, puts 
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THE TOWING-PATH. Copyright 


himself cheerfully in the hands of a coach, laughs as heartily as 
anyone at his early awkwardness, and through weeks of 
autumn cold and winter frost or wet scorns delights and lives 
laborious days, till he and his friends are fit to row in the 
torpid, or second eight of his college, and perhaps make one 
or two, or even three, bumps in February, and win a place 
in the real college eight next May. 
i There were not many ‘“ bumps” 
~~ made during last week’s races; but in 
spite of the ‘‘ great waters,” there was 
good rowing, and a fine enthusiasm. 
There were no _ less. than three 
‘¢ divisions” or sets of boats, the first 
headed by Balliol, with New College 
below them, the second by Merton, 
with the second Balliol torpid next in 
order, and thethird by Exeter, with Oriel 
next. The races began on “Thursday, 
when Oriel bumped Exeter, Jesus 
Lincoln, and Worcester caught Wad- 
ham, in the third division. In the 
second division, Pembroke bumped St. 
John’s and Corpus Keble. In the 
first division, Christ Church bumped 
Brasenose second torpid. 

There was great excitement as the 
leading boats raced, but though New 
College pressed Balliol, and Trinity 
were only 4ft. ahead of Magdalen, no 
places were lost or won. On Friday, 
Worcester made another bump in the 
third division, catching Keble 2, and 
Magdalen 2 bumped Lincoln. Merton 
was the “ sandwich boat” between the 
first and second divisions, and, rowing 
very well, caught Brasenose 2 in the 
Copyright = second day’s racing. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


R. BIRRELL has at length risen to the dignity of being a specific. 

His friends have found him excellent for influenza. There is no 

saying why he should not be equally good for every ailment under the 

sun, One of his admirers, in the Dazly Chronicle, appears to have found him 

valuable in the acute stage ; another, in the Academy, seems to prefer him in 

the convalescent period of the ailment, and can conceive nothing more pleasant 

than to lie upon a comfortable couch and be “ birrelled ” at. There is nothing, 

we learn, of the sickly disease of /.eva/uriv’s about Mr. Birrell, no uttering of 

Pestilent trash about the ‘‘ ministry of books” or the ‘ sublimity of art.” He 

cares not a dump for the idols of the market-place; human documents and 

morbid anatomies he contemns. All which is true, and therefore do these 

friends embody him in the pharmacopceia as a valuable tonic for the influenzee 
or the dyspeptic. 

_ Excellent fooling, you will of course say, to give us the new verb “to 
birrell,” and the substantive “‘birrelling” as the description of a literary 
disquisition by Mr. Birrell, for he is ‘the only man that can do it.” But, after 
all, is it criticism that the sick man requires? I think not. Mr. Birrell him- 
Self recommends Borrow, but Borrow, finely excellent as he is, is something of 
a “crank ”—I write the word under the shadow of Mr. Yeatman. Someone 
has advised Balzac, but Balzac is always ina hurry. If you want a Frenchman, 
£0 to Moliére. The life, gaiety, humour, and sparkle of the immortal comedies 
Should conjure the evil out of any man. ( 

So Carlyle is to be brought up to date, to fall into line with modern 





scholarship, to become a magazine of facts and instances. The ‘authentic 
utterances of the man Oliver,” which he fished up from foul Lethean quagmires, 
where they lay buried, and washed, or tried to wash, clean of stupidities, are to 
be washed and cleaned again, to be annotated and reinforced, by the competent 
hand of Mrs. S. C. Lomas. We have, in fact, got into other latitudes than those 
Carlyle traversed, but we can picture the sage raging in his inmost soul, and 
with rugged wealth of epithet, at the thought of ‘dull Pedantry” or ‘idle 
Dilettantism ” bringing him to book. There is need, nevertheless, for an editor. 
Carlyle is too good to be abandoned, though we cannot ignoie the fact that he 
has lost his vogue, and that his dyspeptic railing at the ‘‘ shoreless chaos” and 
‘“‘ waste lumber mountains” of his authorities, did not result in convincing 
historians of the absolute genuineness of his somewhat amorphous Oliver. Mr. 
Reginald F. D. Palgrave has dealt a weighty blow at the hero, Asa matter of 
fact the ‘* Letters and Speeches” were edited too soon. The editor was not in 
touch with the modern spirit of enquiry, which has shed an altogether new light 
upon history, and, besides, new letters of Cromwell’s, which Mrs. Lomas will 
either print 2 exfenso or by abstract, have since been discovered. Messrs. 
Methuen are to publish her book. 

The character of Oliver Cromwell, like that of Queen Elizabeth, was brought 
before the Queen’s Bench Division last week, in a very odd manner, in Mr. 
Yeatman’s action against the Saturday Review, and the Lord Chief Justice’s 
admirable summing-up, so far as it touched them, was an acquittal. The 
actual matter at issue was one of great interest both to writers and critics. It 




















was the old question of the protection of the writer on the one hand and the 
freedom of the critic on the other, and the Lord Chief Justice expounded the 
law admirably when he told the jury that honest criticism is protected, even 
though it be of a nature not only to annoy, but even to wound, the author 
criticised. This authoritative pronouncement must be welcomed everywhere. 
It is the critic’s charter, without which his function would be marred, and that 
invests him with responsibility. What he says must be the expression of calm 
judgment without bias. He must not be a member of a clique such as 
Mr. Yeatman believes to have conspired to crush him, nor of a claque like 
those whose proceedings are now causing such animated discussion in theatrical 
circles. It was, of course, clear that Mr. Churton Collins was not inspired by 
any evil animus, and the bitter animadversions upon the ‘ Gentle Shakespere if 
of Mr. Yeatman were called forth by the very aggressive qualities of the book. 
If they had been applied to a milder production, animus certainly might have 
been ascribed to them. 

The legal responsibility of Messrs. Spottiswoode is undoubted. The law 
may need amendment, but, until amendment comes, anomalous as the case 
seems, the printer of a newspaper must either take upon himself to exercise the 
office of censor over every sheet of copy that comes to him, even if it be a 
matter of literary controversy pure and simple, or must assume the responsibility 
for his failure to do so. Upon this point there can be no doubt whatever, and 
it is not unlikely that Mr. Yeatman’s action may direct special attention to this 
state of things. 
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Dr. Garnett’s retirement from his office of Keeper of the Printed Books at 
the British Museum will take p!ace next month in anticipation of the natural 
expiration of his term. He has been associated with the Museum for nearly 
half a century, and has devoted great thought to promoting, in every way, the 
comfort and convenience of students. His quaint and individual figure, and his 
kindly advice, drawn from his profound knowledge of books and of literature, 
will be missed by many, and it is to be hoped that his retirement will be marked 
by the conferring of some honour upon so good a public servant. 

Messrs. Frost and Reed have done very well in producing three capital 
fly-fishing prints, companions to the set on salmon fishing, by Mr. Douglas 
Adams, the sportsman-artist. The scenes are taking and effective—the disciple 
of Izaac Walton selecting his fly on the river-tank, then in mid-stream with the 
silver captive in play, lastly holding up his ‘‘ good three-pounder.” The first 
and last pictures are oblong, the other upright, so that they will group well upon 
a wall. 

Books to order from the library :-— 
‘‘ With Nansen in the North.” Lieutenant H. Johansen. (Lock.) 
“* West African Studies.” Mary H. Kingsley. (Macmillan.) 
‘¢ The Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett, 1845-1846.” (Smith, 

Elder. 

** Edward WitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” Edward Heron Allen. 

(Quaritch. ) 


‘* Wood and Garden.” Gertrude Jekyll. (Longmans.) LOOKER-ON. 


SOMALILAND. 








{The following account of a month in Somaliland consists of extracts from the 
diary of Mr. Gerard Chapman, who had the misfortune to be wounded in 
his first encounter witha lioness. Previously, however, he had opportunities 
of making a good bag of antelope, and so on, so that his expedition was 
not fruitless. ] 


A RRIVEDat Aden, grateful that voyage was over, January gth, 


1898. Jamacame aboard with letter from Ecca Natiza, . 


- head-man previously engaged; latter is at Berbera 
buying camels. Mohammed Ali, a most important person—no 
less than my cook—is also here. At Hotel de l'Europe am 
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besieged by at least fifty syces, each of them on his own showing 
the best. syce in Africa. However, Egga’s letter says he has 
everyone engaged at Berbera, so they go packing. Egga has 
bought twenty camels, probably not quite enough; but I am 
not sure whether my own utter inexperience, or the multitudinous 
advice of my friends, is going to bother me the more. Time 
will show. 

The next few days are occupied with buying things, ‘and 
things ”—presents of beads and cloth, all kinds of outfit for self. 
Tried in vain to buy a trotting camel (for the Somali camels are 
not of that kind). Bought a big bulldog instead—expect him 
to make a nice companion. His name is Yok, and I gave a 
Parsee 120 rupees‘for him—that heathen Parsee! Bought ten 
rifles for the men, second-hand, at 8s. apiece. They look good 
rifles, too, of their kind, so there ought not to be much loss on 
that item. 

Egga arrived on the boat from Berbera January 13th, and 
off we start next day. He is a fine fellow—6ft. long by 17st. 
heavy; a useful stamp of “boss.” Reached Berbera after some 
discomfort. Buy a trotting camel, and make a real start on 
January 16th, leaving Egga behind to buy nine more camels. 
About five miles out, Yok, the bulldog, my companion, declines 
to come further—has to be carried to camp and sent back next 
day. So much for the companion of my trip, for my 120 rupees, 
and the heathen Parsee!« We made about nine miles that first 
day. I was surprised at the pace they unpacked, set up camp, 
and cooked my dinner. I was eating it within the half-hour 
after arrival. Silver’s tins very good. 

January 17th signalised by the departure of Yok, under 
charge of a Midgau boy. After all, ’tis best so. No Somali 
would touch him or look a'ter him. One has to get a Midgau, 
or one of the low-caste tribes, specially for the job. The 
Midgau fellows are great hunters; they hunt the oryx with 
dogs, and kill them with bows and poisoned arrows. I should 
like to see that. 

January 17th.—Started south-south-west over the Maritime 
Plain—horrible country, all scrub and pebbles to the Golis 
Mountains—about forty miles wide. Stalked and shot a young 
buck gazelle (Déro); a poor head, but Mohammed Ali makes 
some wonderful dishes of the carcase. He is a real good 
cook. Had to dig deep for water that night. 

Next day’s march takes us to Lafarng (we are travelling by 
easy stages till Egga comes up with the other camels), where 
the routes for Hargeisa and Mandera branch off. We go the 
latter way. During the last two days the sun has peeled the 
skin off my hands and face—very horrid. Photographed my 
RIFLEMEN here. A boy camped with us that night; rather a 
swell, nephew to the Sultan of the Habr Yunis. He’s off to 
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$ at Berbera to find his wife, and in con- 
mel sequence is wearing all the finery a 
—_ Somali ever carries—two spears (one 


large for stabbing, and the other small 
for throwing), an oryx-skin shield, 























rked which he keeps in a linen cover, a whip 
of rhinoceros hide for his wife, a 
vital praying mat, and sword. He spent 
glas the evening singing lustily. Ismail, 
ye my boy, who talks English well, says 
es he’s singing of the virtues of his own 
pon tribe in comparison with all others. 
Naturally, my men are a little put out, 
i but no row happens. 
4 January 19th.—In camp close to 
; Mandera, waiting for Egga; cut my 
mh, trigger-finger badly, and therefore— 
” let's say therefore—missed a small 
en. . 
koodoo, after making a very good 
stalk of him. The small koodoo are 
very cunning, lying close inthick covert, 
and making a bolt for it when you 
come near, so that you seldom even 
get a sight of them, or only of the 
back end of the koodoo going round 
the corner. 
My total caravan was thirty-two 
men besides self (eighteen camel-men, 
three shikaris, syces, personal servants, 
etc.), twenty-nine draught and one RIFLEMEN. 
trotting camels, two ponies, and one 
donkey ; also an indiscriminate flock of SHEEP AND Goats. left the shikaris to watch, but the old cripple would not come. 
On the 20th, while out on a vain stalk for koodoo, I saw a On the following day I went off some way, and lost the 
sounder of wart-hogs, the most comical things on earth. If you caravan, but, thanks to Egga’s forethought in lighting a big fire 
shoot a pig here you have to do the cutting up yourself, for no on the top of a hill, found it again about dusk. . It’s quite cold 
Somali will touch him. A starving Midgau might if he thinks at night here—we are 3,5o0oft. up. 
no one will catch him at it. Egga turned up with the camels, Out after the big koodoo all day. Saw plenty of tracks 
making up the above total. There were tales here of a and five ‘‘ wives,” as Hirsi, the head shikari, calls them, but no 
well-known lame lion about, so we tied up the donkey and males. Stalked and killed a very good ‘alakhud” (klip- 
springer) with the ‘303. 
Curious how easily their bristly 
coat comes out. It makes the 
ng skin very hard to preserve 
las properly. Shot a couple of 
1as small guinea-fowl in the 
im evening; and so to bed. 
us Soon after start on 23rd 
me sighted and_ stalked some 
Waller’s gazelle. Missed with 
nd first shot at about 15oyds., 
lf, but they did not move, so fired 
ire again, and killed one. Later, 
im stalked and shot two more, as 
a men wanted meat. Saw some 
en large bustard and pig. Am 
od going by way of Hargeisa, 
on where we ought to be the day 
after to-morrow. There we 
nd shall hear news of other parties 
st. hunting -further in. It is 
ne aceon kites < curious how the news. of 
on s them floats about. I hear of 
Is. SHEEP AND GOAZS. one man having got eight lions 
es and five leopards to his own 
xt ES Ba ' gun—a useful bag! It is 
S, see ate Sees a3 heavy work here for the 
st Spectre” Soe Pree S a camels. They have heavy 
D, ; Cet S we loads, and not much to eat. 
ar We only make about fifteen 
miles a day. 
er January 24th. — Missed 
li some Waller’s gazelle, and, 
4, later, some koodoo—the big 
e kind—the latter galloping hard, 
h and looking something like 
id donkeys with heads too small 
for them. Expect the shikaris 
e think poorly of my shooting, 
iS but it is mighty different 
g shooting out here and in 
.S | Holland’s practising ground. 
d : Reached Hargeisa the 
i . next day, and hear that there 
v are a lot of lions in a place 
@ { called the Kaddo, west-south- 
2 west from here; resolve to 
: start for the Kaddo to- 
y morrow. Hargeisa is the 
A biggest place in Somaliland, 
) UNDER ARMS. ‘ but yet is no more than a small 
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fixed village; but it is 
always frequented by 
nomads, wandering 
sheep, camels, etc., by 
hundreds—a very curious 
sight. There is always 
water here. 

January 26th.—Sat 
up till one o'clock over 
a tethered goat, waiting 
for a leopard which never 
came, though there was 
said to be one about. 
Moved camp to Doborlok, 
where weencamped about 
four, in order to fill all 
water-carriers, for there 
will be no water for the 
next few days’ march. 
Two men, sent back from 
another shooting-party to fetch up letters from Berbera, report 
that their lot have killed thirteen lions and two elephants. 

January 27th.—En route for the Kaddo; killed a fine speci- 
men, nearly a record head, of Waller’s gazelle. Delightful in 
camp in evening, cool and clear; no flies; camels lying round, 
chewing the cud ; Somalis, as ever, merry as magpies, chattering 
all the time. It is the time of Ramadan, and many of them eat 
nothing till after sunset. 





CAVALRY. 
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Next day was out 
early after oryx; hada 
shot, and wounded one, 
but did not get him. 
On return to camp, 
found some 200 Habr 
Awal waiting about 
Unpver Arms. They say 
that a laige raiding party 
of the Ogaden tribe are 
out, and have killed four 
men about ten miles 
away. The Habr Awal 
had collected about our 
camp as a_ convenient 
centre. Unfortunately, 
the Ogaden went another 
way. It would have 
been a fine’ row to see, 
though I might have 
had to take a hand in it. They would, no doubt, have gone 
for my camels. Egga had paraded the riflemen, and posted 
them round the zareba, but nothing came of it. 

Instead, had a sham fight, Cavatry skirmishes, and 
the rest of it. These Somali Habr Awal ride finely, with 
a cruel bit on the ponies, and only their big toes in the 
stirrups. The ponies are small, but strong and fast for a 
short distance. 









notes on the training and 
entering of a cast of merlins 
might be of interest to some falconer readers of CouNnTRY 
Lire. On June 23rd last I received from Wales a nest of 
merlins, consisting of three females and two Jacks (the 
male). I selected a cast (two) of the largest and strongest- 
looking females, a friend taking the other three. The first 
move was to turn them into a division of my mews, where 
they could have as much room as possible. Unfortunately, I 
was unable to fly 
them at. hack, 
the neighbour- 
hood being quite 
unfitted for doing 
so. I have found 
that merlins are 
so easily tamed 
and trained that 
hacking them is 
unnecessary, 
inasmuc’, as 
directly their 
feathers are fully 
down, and they 
are able to fly, 
they can be made 
to the lure, and 
exercised by that 
means. From 
June 23rd__ to 
July 14th my 
merlins were fed 
well on sparrows, 
with a little 
sheep’s heart at 
intervals, and 
encouraged to fly 
to hand, begin- 
ning with a few 
inches, and 
finally flying 
from any part 


I THINK perhaps a_ few 


Training a Cast of Merlins. 





ON THE CADGE. 





of the mews. This facilitates the training to be subsequently 
gone through, as it accustoms them to feed on the glove 
without the slightest fear, and also to look to the falconer 
for their food. On July 14th they were taken up, and the 
serious part of their lives entered upon. The first thing to be 
done was to jess them, the jesses being cut from an old kid 
glove (this may be easily accomplished by firmly holding the 
little falcon round the wings in a soft handkerchief), a bell put 
on each, and, after being hooded, leashed down to their respective 
blocks, on soft grass, to prevent injury to either train or flight 
feathers whilst 
overcoming the 
fear caused by 
being handled. 
That evening 
they were 
released from 
bondage, and 
after being fed 
up, were turned 
loose in their 
mews. Next 
morning, at 
about 8 a.m., 
each merlin 
having been 
called to hand 
from the perch, 
and the swivel 
and leash ad- 
justed, they were 
given a few 
mouthfuls of 
sheep’s heart or 
breast of a spar- 
row (without 
castings). Then 
having been set 
down on their 
blocks, each was 
offered a bath (the 
bath being a milk 
pan some 3012. 
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in diameter), which was removed on the merlin leaving it. After 
drying, preening, and rousing, which took an hour and a-half to 
two hours, both were hooded and unhooded alternately, being 
carried among strange people and surroundings; this occupied 
another two hours, after which they were hooded, and set 
down on the blocks in the shade. At about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, I took up one or the other, and after attaching a 
creance (a thin line of about 3oyds. in length), called them off, 
first to the glove, and then to the lure, from a fence or gate. I 
may here mention that I named my merlins Ladybird and 
Iodine respectively. Through the entire course of the training, 
Iodine proved herself to be much the more tractable and easy to 
manage. This programme was repeated daily until July 18th, 
when I ventured to fly Iodine loose for the first time. Having 
fed her rather sparingly in the morning, I took her out at 
feeding time, and having perched her on a gate, retired as 
quickly as possible to a distance of some 6oyds. At the swinging 
of the lure, off she came immediately, taking it as it fell to the 
ground with such vigour that I thought she must have hurt 
herself. The iure, which may be seen beside the cadge in the 
first photograph, was made of thick unbleached calico, in the 
shape of a heart, about gin. long and 3in. broad; inside was a 
small piece of lead pipe covered with tow, to make the lure 
heavy and prevent carrying, a habit that merlins very readily 
contract ; the upper end of the lure was garnished on each side 
with a bunch of hackle feathers (fowl), the strap being sewn 
in between the bunches. . ‘ 

After this satisfactory performance, lopINE was fed up and 
hooded. Every day I increased the distance, until she would 
follow me anywhere, waiting on and stooping at the lure. At 
the end ‘of this daily exercise I would feed her up on a freshly- 
killed sparrow. LapysirD, being wilder and less tractable, was 
not flown loose until July 23rd, after which date all progressed 
favourably, as in the case of Iodine. On the 26th, I put both 
merlins up together—and how they enjoyedit! They chased one 
another, they screamed, they stooped, and seemed delighted to 
be on the wing together. In stooping, Iodine was the swifter, 
but in footing (striking the quarry) I think Ladybird outdid her. 





LADYB/RD. 


Up till August rst they were exercised daily in this way, having 
an occasional bagman liberated under them, when at a good 
pitch. It is well to mention that great care should be taken 
that merlins should not perceive the flying bird beneath them to 
have been liberated by the falconer, or they will become so 
wedded to a bagged quarry that they will potter round, watching 
the falconer, and refuse to fly when a lark is sprung to them. A 
useful way of preventing this is to dig out a small hole ina 
Convenient place, and after covering the hole with a small piece 
of board, to introduce the bagman into the little pit; a thread of 
any length may be attached to the board, and the whole covered 
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with grass. The merlin can then be put up, and when flying 
over at a good pitch, the bagman released, when down will stoop 
may be the little falcon, and in nine cases out of ten a kill will be 
effected. This makes them very keen, and also teaches them to 
foot properly ; if the bagman be a sporting bird, he will probably 
avoid the first stoop by a shift to one side or the other, when a 
stern chase will follow, the merlin pressing close on his heels, 
and turning to every twist as he makes for some friendly bush 
or hedge; but suddenly the merlin puts in a dash—a puff of 
feathers, and the bagman is dead; she is soon down and plucking 
off the feathers. Now is the time for caution; after she has 





LODINE. 


broken into and tasted the warm blood, quietly walk up to her, 
not in a straight line, but so as to circle round her, the object 
being not to frighten her into flying off with the bird in her 
foot; then, after stooping down, make in, and take her up, 
holding the bird so that she can pull at it while on the glove. 
Everything depends on these first few lessons, and if properly 
taught, our merlins will be free from a habit that would render 
them practically useless. The blocks that I use for my merlins 
are made from Indian clubs (such as are used for drilling 
children with), the thick end being padded with wash-leather, 
and the handle screwed to an inverted bowl filled with lead, to 
prevent overturning; a loose ring running round the thinnest 
part of the block serves to fasten the leash to. I have never 
had any accident with this form of block, and, as it is of easy 
construction, is one to be adopted. In the photographs Iodine 
and Ladybird may be seen on blocks of this sort. In the first 
photograph, the merlins are hooded up, and ready for the field. 
The cadge is made of }in. pine, which is very light. Each end 
is padded, so as to afford a grip for the merlins as they sit, the 
leash being passed through a hole and tied in the screen knot. 
The advantage of the box cadge is that all lures, hoods, and the 
various things required while in the field can be carried without 
trouble, which is an advantage, as to have one’s pockets full in 
the heat of August and September is not at all desirable. With 
regard to the keeping of merlins, they are rather unsatisfactory 
in one way, inasmuch as it is always better-to let them go so that 
they may migrate about the end of September; it 1s a very 
difficult matter to keep them through the winter, and even if it 
be successfully accomplished, death is almost certain during the 
first moult. However, for a beginner in the art of falconry, 
nothing could be better than a cast of merlins; they are easily 
procured, easily tamed and trained, and are without the fierce- 
ness of the peregrine and goshawk, which is always rather a 
drawback to a novice. They require much greater attention in 
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feeding than their larger relatives; but taking all things into 
consideration, they are well worth the time and trouble of 
training. The bag made by Iodine and Ladybird was by no 
means a record one, and unfortunately they both met their death 
by an unavoidable accident at the end of August. However, 
misfortunes will happen, and to none more so than the falconer ; 
but when success is attained, how well it repays all contretemps 
that may have preceded it! 


PAN OLD-TIME 
FENMAN 



















the creeks and dykes and spreading over the lowlands, 

several wherries which had been sailing seaward all day 
glided slowly down the river to moorings at a quiet staithe. The 
day had been fine and warm for so late in the year, and the sun 
shining brightly on the level lowlands and the red-brown sails of 
the wherries made a pleasant picture of what on most autumn 
days was a somewhat sombre scene. True, the warblers had all 
disappeared from the river-side carrs and reed-beds, and the 
winter visitants which had been arriving in flocks for some weeks 
past could not make up for the absence of the lowland songsters ; 
but the sunlight seemed welcome to the birds that were used to 
dreary lands and rough weather, and they might be seen feeding 
together on the flats and investigating knowingly the dyke 
scrapings heaped up near the river walls. The wherrymen, too, 
appeared contented with their monotonous voyaging, and when 
the wind was with them, and they need not spend their time in 
laborious ‘‘ quanting,” they lounged at the tiller or on the cabin 
roof, smoking their pipes with unwonted complacency. Still, 
they looked forward to the evening, when they could lower their 
sails and go ashore to pass an hour at the river-side inn ; and 
when the dusk came down upon the lowlands there was a little 
gathering of kindred spirits at the old staithe. The usual 
number of idlers from an adjoining village mingled with the 
river-men, and a few marshmen and cattle-tenders, journeying 
homeward from the marshes, called in at the staithe inn, where 
convivial sounds were soon heard, striking startlingly on the ear 
grown accustomed to the autumn silence of the lowlands. 

From the cabin doorway of one of the wherries, however, a 
light shone out into the night gloom long after most of the 
wherrymen had gone ashore. Within the cabin, which the 
wherry-builder had constructed with an eye to the strictest space 
economy, three men had contrived to squeeze themselves, while 
a fourth crouched as comfortably as possible near the cabin 
door. The two wherrymen could easily be distinguished by 
their attire, which was not unlike that of the North Sea fisher- 
men; but the third occupant of the cabin, who was an old man 
of nearly eighty years, had the frame and features of an old-time 
fenman. There was a listlesspess in his manner and a dreami- 


()° a late autumn evening, when the mist was rising from 
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ness in his eyes that betokened a man who had lived the greater 
part of his life alone, while his lean, wiry limbs and weather- 
worn face indicated that he had worked hard and fared hard all 
his days. He was a relation of one of the wherryinen, and had 
lived in the neighbouring village ever since he left the fens of 
Huntingdonshire some fifty years before. He often came down 
to the staithe when he saw that there were wherries moored by 
the old wharf, and the wherrymen were glad to have him join 
them and talk to them of the old fen life that is fast being 
forgotten. Sometimes he would be in a taciturn mood, and 
it would be impossible to “draw” him; but frequently the 
mention of some large catch of fish from the lowland rivers or 
strange bird shot on the marshes would arouse his interest, and 
he would entertain his companions with his own experiences and 
those of other fenmen in the days before the last ot the fens and 
meres were drained. On this autumn evening his memory was 
stirred by a story of a crane having been seen near one of the 
broads, and it was not long before he was living over again many 
days and nights of his early life. 

It is difficult for the present generation to realise what the 
fenland was like before a succession of more or less successful 
drainage schemes converted what were little better than wild 
wastes of sedgy swamp into fruitful cornfields and pleasant 
pasture-lands. Since Whittlesea Mere was drained, Wicken 
Fen has been the only considerable tract of fen remaining in its 
original state, and Wicken Fen is not easily accessible to the 
average traveller through the fenland. The old fenman in the 
wherry’s cabin was born at a time when there were still one or 
two other districts preserving their primitive condition, and for 
nearly thirty years he lived, in every sense of the term, on the 
fens. This mode of existence seemed to have had a fascination 
for him that people of to-day would find it difficult to under- 
stand; and even after a lapse of fifty years he felt strongly that 
he had been hardly used in having to abandon his old methods 
of gaining a livelihood. When Whittlesea Mere was trans- 
formed from a wide reed-fringed lagoon into a reeking ooze-bed, 
and afterwards into fertile cornfields, there were many people 
who condemned a scheme that practically drove away from their 
old haunts the last of the old-fashioned fenmen; and such con- 
demnation was only a revival or survival of the feeling of indig- 
nation and discontent that was manifested against larger schemes 
many years before. The “ ruder sort of men,” as the promoters 
of the early drainage schemes called those who gained a living 
by fishing and fowling, felt that, in strenuously contesting the 
rights of the fen reclaimers, they were fighting for their hearths 
and homes, and something of their spirit may be learned from 
an old set of doggerel verses written at the time and entitled 
‘* Powtes Complaint.” After summoning the ‘brethren of the 
water ’’ to assemble and discuss a matter which was making 
them ‘“ quake and tremble,”’ the rhymster goes on to say : 


‘« Behold the great design which they do now deterinine, 
Will make our bodies pine, a prey to crows and vermin, 
Tor they do mean all fens to drain, and waters over-master ; 
All will be dry, and we must die, ’cause Essex calves want pasture. 
‘** Away with boats and rudders, farewell both boots and skatches, 
No need of one nor th’ other, men now make better matches ; 
Stilt-makers all and tanners shall complain of this disaster, 
For they will make each muddy lake for Essex calves a pasture.” 


There are ten verses of this curious “complaint,” in which 
/Eolus is invoked to send a 
blast which will bring confusion 
upon the drainage men, and the 

‘ hope is expressed that Neptune 
and the Moon will unite in 
making a great flood which 
will ‘break their cranks and 
whirlygigs asunder.” But in 
spite of all invocations and 
opposition, the work of draining 
the fens went on, and the 

‘brethren of the water ’’ were 

compelled to bow to the inevit- 

able or depart elsewhere in 
search of fish and fowl. Many 
of them obtained employment 
on the land which had been 
reclaimed from the _ sedgy 
wastes and the ravage of the 
sea; but a few of them, who 
could not settle down to such 
work, set out for the Norfolk 
marshlands, where they could 
still, in a measure, resort to 
their old and favoured means 
of gaining’a livelihood. Among 
these latter was the fenman 
to whom the wherrymen 
listened as they sat in their 
cramped little cabin. He 
“COUNTRY LIFE." still spoke bitterly of the 
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“adventurers” who compelled him to leave Huntingdon- 
shire; but at times he seemed to forget his real or imagined 
wrongs, and contented himself with relating his reminis- 
cences of the old fen life. He told his hearers of long nights 
spent in his punt under cover of the reed-beds while he 
waited and watched for the flighting wildfowl, and of the yearly 
reed harvest which brought him a sufficient sum to keep himself 
and his family in comfort through the winter months. The old- 
time fenman was a type in himself; there was no one else in the 
country like him. Amid surroundings and under circumstances 
that would have speedily driven strangers to other fields of 
Jabour, he contrived to get more variety of occupation than was 
possible in almost any other walk of life. When there was no 
sedge to be cut for thatching and fire-lighting or litter to be 
carted for the bedding of cattle, there were ducks to be decoyed 
and other wildfowl to be shot, bream, eels, pike, and other fish 
to be caught with night-lines, or netted, and when the frosts set 
in and the meres were hard frozen there were skating matches in 
which local and national championships were to be contested. The 
rough training to which the fenmen had perforce to submit made 
them a hardy and athletic race, and not only their skating but their 
pole-jumping gained for them a wide reputation. Dreamy-eyed 
as many of them looked, they were a far-sighted people, constant 
gazing over wide stretches of level fen accustoming their eyes to 
discerning objects at great distances. 

The old fenman could remember Whittlesea Mere as it was 
in the days before the cutting was made which let out the water 
into the river and made it a dismal swamp. He had there been 
familiar with the cries of many birds which are now seldom seen 
on our Eastern lowlands, among them the booming of the bittern 
and the musical “ ping-ping ” of the bearded tit. Even after the 
lapse of fifty years he could call to mind many of the lowland 
legends and strange stories told of wanderers lost amid the fens 
and ‘‘lantern-led”’ by the Will-o’-the-wisps which flickered over 
the treacherous bogs. He himself had had narrow escapes of 
being ‘* bogged,” “and once he had fallen through the ice 
while skating alone on a frozen drain. With these and other 
reminiscences he kept the wherrymen and another entertained 
until late in the evening, and even when the inn was closed and 
the lights went out in the cabins of the other wherries, he seemed 
to forget that he had a long way to walk to his lowland home. 

Wirriam A. Dutt. 





PLANTING GLADIOLI. 
S the season for planting Gladioli is near at hand, it may be useful to 
A mention that these bold, handsome flowers are seldom comfortable 
unless in a thoroughly well-drained and warm soil, It is useless to 
plant the corms in any other position, 
and we write this in order that readers 
may avoid as many failures as possible. 
Nothing is more disheartening than 
to purchase named varieties, perhaps 
at some considerable outlay, and find 
that they refuse even to giow. We 
think, however, that wrong soil and 
position are responsible for the 
Majority of mishaps. March is the 
best month in the whole year for 
Gladioli planting, and if the spikes 
are required for exhibition, a sound 
loamy soil is essential, otherwise a 
position that has been well manured in 
the previous autumn, the soil left 
rough, then broken down finely before 
planting, will suffice. We are not 
writing now of the early-flowering 
Gladioli, but of the hybrids, Ganda- 
vensis, and such like. Put the corms, 
or bulbs as one hears them usually 
called, about 6in. deep, and it is not 
necessary to plant them in formal 
rows. Gladioli, especially the brilliant 
crimson Brenchleyensis, are very 
eflective planted amongst dwarf shrubs, 
or associated with Roses, Phloxes, 
Cannas, or Dahlias. A single bed on 
the lawn creates a rich break of colour. 
A group of G. brenchleyensis in early 
autumn is a picture of vivid colouring 
One does not easily forget. Those who 
have visited the fortnightly meetings of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at the 
Drill Hall, Westminster, late in the 
Summer, or any of the large exhibitions, 
will remember the unique displays made 
Occasionally by Messrs. Kelway and 
ns, of Langport, Somerset. This firm 
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has raised a hundred glorious hybrids of remarkable colouring. The big, open 
flowers stud thickly the sturdy spike, the massive petals sometimes a brilliant 
self shade, or as tender as the daintiest hue painted upon the Tea Rose, or a 
soft surface broken into darts and suffusions of other tints. Gladioli are as rich 
and diversified in colour as any flower of the garden. A long article would be 
necessary to thoroughly exhaust the subject. There are many races, the result 
of crossing the Cape species with other forms, but for dashing beauty the 
Gandavensis hybrids are unrivalled. Just now the pure white flowers of the 
early blooming kind, The Bride, are in evidence in pots, but as to get these in 
the open early autumn planting should be practised, one need not describe this 
tace on the present occasion. Choose always a dry, sunny day for planting 
Gladioli. 
PRUNING RosEs. 

Unquestionably rose pruning is one of the most important details in the 
cultivation of the fragrant flower, and many growers go sadly astray. It is 
somewhat early to commence, but if directions are given now, mistakes will be 
avoided. We have received letters concerning this subject for weeks past, and 
one correspondent actually commenced pruning early in the winter. The object 
of pruning is to promote vigorous growth, and Roses are constantly endeavouring 
to shoot out from the lower portion of the branches, suggesting, so to say, that 
the portion above should be removed. But there is a vast difference between 
cutting away old used-up growths and hard pruning of strong, well-ripened wood, 
One is often grieved to see that all Roses are treated alike in some gardens, and 
then the gardener is surprised that certain races fail absolutely. Of course they 
are a failure, for the simple reason that shoots which would bear a heavy burden 
of flowers are ruthlessly cut away, in the belief that this bold surgery is 
necessary. We will thoroughly consider this question of pruning, and commence 
first with the 

HyBriIp PERPETUAL, HyprIpD TEA, AND BouRBON RosEs, 


as these, being of similar growth, may be treated much in the same way. 
No method is better than pegging down the long one year old shoots, if an 
abundant display of flowers is desired. Many Roses produce shoots each year 
from 5ft. to 8ft. in length—John Hopper, The Bourbon, Mrs. Paul, Duke of 
Edinburgh, and Gustave Regis belong to this group—and these shoots, we 
recommend, shou!d be pegged down in early March. The result will be flowers 
the whole length of the shoots. When the flowers are over, at once cut away 
the growths to make room for the new rods already starting. Always remove 
very weakly wood. 
DWARF-GROWING TEA RosEs, 

when planted for garden adornment, not merely for garden exhibition, must 
receive careful treatment. Thin out all weakly shoots, and avoid severe pruning 
of the wood left. About six eyes should be left upon the last year’s growth. 
Cut back all green growths that have been made early in the year owing to mild 
weather, cutting back to dormant eyes. Last year Roses were very forward 
when pruning-time approached, but we never regretted cutting away this young 
growth, although much wood was sacrificed. We have very few green-centred, 
crippled flowers, the result usually of late frosts injuring the embryo flower-buds. 


PRUNING RosEs ON WALLS. 

In pruning these Roses exercise extreme caution. Haphazard c .cting away 
of healthy wood means loss of precious bloom. As regards the climbing Teas 
and Noisettes, remove in July some of the old wood, then within the next few 
days lay in strong young ripened shoots. Cut back the laterals upon these, and 
get rid of sappy growths, which are never a success. Spread out the new 
growths to check the sap. It is found that greater freedom in flowering results 
from this operation. Climbing Roses planted last autumn must be rather 
differently dealt with, cutting back the growths fully one-half, even to three 
eyes, when the wood is very strong. Roses upon pillars and poles will become 
sorry objects unless carefully pruned. Such types as the Ayrshire must be 
permitted full freedom, preserving the young growths, and removing all worn- 
out wood. Far |! etter is it to have three good rods than treble the number of 
weakly shoots. Roses used as hedge plants require little pruning. Remove 
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dead or decaying wood, and cut down some of the growths, so as to promote a 
bushy habit. More than this is not necessary. 
THE TIME TO PRUNE. 

This depends to a large extent upon the county and the weather. If one 
were asked to name a general season for the work, it would be early March for 
the hybrid Perpetual Roses in the West and South of England ; Tea Roses early 
in April; and the summer-flowering kinds the first week in March. Rose 
pruning in the North of England and in Scotland should take place about the 
end of March, and in the case of the Tea-scented kinds 2 fortnight later. 

THE Cactus DAHLIA. 

This is quite a new race, the offspring of the popular kind known 
as Juarezi, and called the ‘‘ Cactus” Dahlia because of the resemblance of 
its flowers to those of the Cactus, the Phyllocactus in particular. The true 
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Cactus Dahlia has rather narrow florets, with incurving édges, and twisted 
in a charming way. There is a boldness and dash about the flower seen in no 
other tender perennial, and we hope raisers will continue to give us kinds of the 
true form, not that lumpy, broad-petalled bloom, a spoilt ‘‘show” flower and 
usually dubbed ‘‘ decorative.” How strange are the names given by florists to 
certain flowers. A Dahlia group is called ‘‘ decorative ”; but surely all Dahlias 
are ‘‘ decorative,” and often a hundred times more so than those christened by 
this distinctive title. The Cactus race requires the same treatment as the other 
forms of the Dahlia. A good selection would be: Starfish, brilliant orange- 
scarlet, a striking flower ; Thomas Woodbridge, crimson ; Lady Penzance, clear 
shining yellow; Delicata, a lovely medley of hues; Gloriosa, Matchless, 
Harmony, Regulus, and Mrs. Fells, white. Those who are interested in this 
Dahlia should write to the secretary of the National Dahlia Society and obtain 
the list revised each year, and comprising only varieties of the finest form. 













fast-table, as he folded up a letter; ‘* Barkis is willing, 
and Elysium is yours.” 

‘* My dear William,” said I, in my best manner, “I detest 
your Irish conundrums at all times, but in the early morning 
they are peculiarly offensive. When I deign to honour you and 
your barbaric country with a visit, be good enough to express 
yourself in intelligible English.” 

“Is this any clearer?” Billy asked, with a_ laugh. 
“‘Sassenach though you be, without delay, and with all due 
formality, you will be admitted to the Secret and Select Brother- 
hood of Two, with all rights of piscary in the Aqua Incognita 
thereto appertaining and belonging.” 

“ My dear Wi ” T began. 

‘“* Now keep calm, and don’t ‘ my dear William’ me again, 
and, above all, don’t parade your few poor remnants of learning 
by trotting out a reference to the Eleusinian mysteries. Pisces 
lacumque cano and the sweet breath of Nature undefiled. Here 
are the plain, bald facts, related in infantine words to suit your 
crass Saxon intellect. Jack Hutcheson and I, for want of 
something better to do, spent a couple of days last summer 
exploring the Doneragh Mountains. You remember passing 
close to them in the train on Monday? On the second day we 
all of a sudden came across a lake neither of us had ever heard 
of—a great black hole of a place, miles from everywhere, and 
as full of trout as an egg of meat. We took its bearings, 
went back the next week with camping things, and fished for 
three days. Talk of your Scotch lochs and your Hampshire 
chalk streams,” and Billy got up and lit a cigarette with 
suppressed excitement ; ‘‘ they simply weren't in it with our find. 
But it was too good to give away with a pound of tea, so Jack 
and | entered into a solemn compact that we would keep the 


° “Po Misset all right,” said Billy O’Connor across the break- 
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place a secret, and that neither of us would breathe a word of 
its existence without the written consent of the other. As for 
Keiley, who had helped us to carry the camp, we threatened 
that if he betrayed us we would leave his soul for ever in 
Purgatory. Well, the day you came I wrote to Jack and asked 
him if he would mind your making a third in the compact, and 
there’s his letter giving his gracious permission. So if you'll be 
number three in the Brotherhood—of course, on the same 
conditions—Elysium, as I previously observed, will be yours. 
I’ve got the camping tools here, and for three days we’ll forget 
civilisation and razors. Are you game to rough it? for ‘it ain't 
all lavender’ among the Doneragh rocks.” 

“In these degenerate days, Billy,” replied I, with emphasis, 
“one of the few things that make existence endurable is the 
whirr of the reel under the weight of a three-pounder. For that 
I am willing to swear away body and soul.” 

“Swear then,” said Billy, with a solemn twinkle, ‘the 
most binding oath your fertile imagination can suggest.” 

And I swore—‘I do hereby make oath and say as follows, 
that I will not betray the whereabouts of the lake known as 
Aqua Incognita, nor breathe a word of its existence, save by 
permission of our trusty and well-beloved Gulielmus O’Connor 
and Johannes Hutcheson, their heirs, administrators, executors, 
and assigns, and that neither violence nor gold, neither hot 
pincers nor the wiles of woman, will turn me from this my 
purpose. So help me the spirit of Izaak Walton.” 

“And now,” said Billy, ‘the Brotherhood of Two has 
become a Brotherhood of Three. Amen.” 

I know of no more extraordinary fact in Nature or Art than 
the amount of loose material that can be stowed away on an Irish 
car. I had supposed that only something in the nature of a 
pantechnicon van could possibly have held all the impedimenta 

we had collected over-night, but when we 
opened the hall door next morning, there was 
Keiley—that paragon among keepers—calmly 
roping the whole bulk of it on Billy’s car. 
‘“« Fegs, it’s as aisy as dhrinkin’ when ye know 
the trick of ut,” was his only comment when 
I ventured to express my amazement. Billy 
took the reins, Keiley, who was to bring 
the car back, tucked his huge frame into gaps 
in the baggage, and, with a whisk of her tail, 
the brown mare started on her way to the 
unknown. 

A cloudy sky and a breath of soft wind 
promised a day of ill omen for the trout. T’or 
the first ten miles our road lay through the 
rich meadow-lands of the valley. But when we 
had once left the river behind us, and struck 
off towards the mountains, the homesteads and 
cattle standing knee-deep in the pastures gave 
place to scattered hovels, a lean pig or two, 
and an occasional patch of potatoes. The 

- barren land was eloquent of the Irish question, 
on which I have views; but Billy was a land- 
lord as well as my host, and so I suppressed 
them. The road gradually degenerated into an 
ascending track, which shook one like an ague, 
and finally we pulled up at a tumble-down 
cottage—seemingly the last human outpost on 

Copyright. the edge of black desolation. 
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On our left, the purple line of the Doneraghs stretched away 
to the horizon, and, pointing to a cleft high up on the side of 
the highest peak, Billy crooned an hexameter in my ear: ‘“ The 
goal of our labours, my brother; the mystical A.I.” It looked 
miles away—it was a little over one, as a matter of fact—and my 
heart grew small within me. But Keiley shouldered a load that 
would have done honour to an Homeric hero, while Billy and I 
slung the tent between us and filled it up with odds and ends. 
And then began a struggle, great and grim, which inspired me 
with frequent allusions to Hercules and Sisyphus. But Billy had 
been through it before, and his spirit was undaunted. ‘‘ Courage, 
camavade, le diab’e est mort,” was his Burgundian exhortation ; 
“once over that le¢ge and we’re there.”” With a last despairing 
effort I swung myseif and my end of the tent-pole over the ledge 
of rock, and ** on a sudden, lo! the level lake.’ Were I a writer 
of guide-books, or even a minor poet, a flood of appropriate 
adjectives must have welled from my lips; being only a plain 
person, and, at the moment, very scant of breath, all I could say 
was, ‘“‘ By George!” which I have since been conscious was a 
painfully inadequate expression of feeling. 

We were standing right on the lip of a great gap in the 
side of the mountain. Between the ledge on which our feet 
rested and the base of a huge cliff that came sheer down from 
the summit lay a quarter of a mile of smooth, black water. On 
either hand a narrow margin of rocky shore encircled it, from 
which the mountain rose steeply in broken masses, dotted here 
and there with bright patches of green. The loneliness and 
silence of the place were almost appalling, and the presence of 
fleeting mortality seemed a desecration. To fend off a rising 
desire for self-destruction, I flung all my energies into setting up 
our camp on a strip of turf under the lee of a mighty rock. 
Then, when Keiley had commended our luck to the saints and 
departed, we settled our tackle and started to fish, Billy under 
the shadow of the cliff, and I at the other end. 

As the lake went almost plumb down, waders were of no 
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use, and we were obliged to cast from the shore—an easy enough 
matter with so clear a background. Billy had told me that for 
two or three hours the fish would probably take anything in the 
shape of a fly—and they did. That Green Mantles and 
Professors should draw them was only to be expected, but 
when I lured them to destruction with Duns, olive and yellow, 
and Palmers, red and black, the catholicity of their taste fairly 
amazed me. It was pure slaughter, and the reel grew hot to 
the hand. Not that they submitted with a good grace. Great 
brown lusty fellows, they fought desperately and grimly for 
their lives, and the heavy fathers of the flock gave one almost as 
much work as a salmon. But as the afternoon wore on they 
began to discriminate, and from discrimination they passed to 
open doubt. The rumour had spread, I suppose, far down in the 
depths of the lake that their enemy, mankind, was again on the 
war-path. They developed an infernal caution, rising all round 
the casts, and tempting one to ineffectual changes of position. 
By six o’clock we had both walked miles round the rocky shores, 
and were glad enough to lay aside our rods and take counsel, 
over a modest refection, how to outwit the lower creation. 

The rest of our sojourn by the Aqua Incognita passed all 
too quickly. The change and variety of stream-fishing were, of 
course, to seek, but the freedom of the life, the humours of 
scratch cooking, and the pure air of the mountains, more than 
compensated. And the fish wanted catching, even by a Secret 
and Select Brotherhood. We had to dodge them silently from 
rock to rock, sometimes on hands and knees, using all the wiles 
that ingenuity or experience could suggest. We had to try long 
casts and short casts, and constantly vary our flies with the 
changes of light. But it was noble sport, as effort crowned by 
success must always be. 

On the evening of the third day, when the purple shadow of 
the cliff had fallen across the lake, we struck our camp, and 
regretfully returned to civilisation. 

W. HatpaneE Porter. 


BOHEMIAN. GIPSIES. 


HE pleasant people 
| of this picture 
are gipsies from 
Bohemia—not the ficti- 
tious Bohemia of the 
Quartier Latin, but that 
country on whose sea- 
coast Shakespeare’s 
actors disported. It is 
the country par excellence 
in which gipsies ought to 
live—a pleasant people, 
more after the style of 
Maurus Jokai, according 
to our experience of them, 
than of George Borrow, 
theinimitable. Nodoubt 
to be a George Borrow 
one has need to be a man 
of strong nerves and 
nose and so forth. The 
laughing philosopher of 
modern decadence con- 
templates them, by 
preference, from the arm- 
chair. Yet the gipsies 
of George Borrow are 
charming, and one has the 
conviction that they are 
teal gipsies; there are no possibilities of doubting them. Of the 
gipsies of some of our writers, even of Mr. Crockett, we 
sometimes have our suspicions. They do not always ring quite 
true, 
_ Yet of the gipsy we all have our ideal, though sometimes 
it may be wide of the mark, and such as the gipsy is in England 
such is he in Bohemia and such is he in the uttermost parts of 
the earth. In Bohemia he is near his centre, at home—so far as 
these wanderers have a home—for it is in this and the neigh- 
bouring countries that the gipsies are in their greatest numbers. 
In some places the trade of the smith is almost exclusively in 
their hands; so much so that in certain parts it is regarded as 
the calling of a low caste with which no self-respecting Christian 
can concern himself. The gipsies all the world over came 
originally, according to all accounts, from that wonderful birth- 





‘place of the Aryan and other races, the high lands of Central 


Asia—most unfriendly of nurseries, yet most successful—and 
everywhere they keep their characteristics, earning their living 
by dubious ways—fortune telling by palmistry, by the cards, 
by the constellations—picking up ail that comes in their way, 
and engaging in no regular trade but that of the smith, which 








BOHEMIANS 


has been hereditary in 
their race for ages; 
prattling the language of 
any of the nations with 
which their lot may be 
cast, yet talking their own 
Romani chic amongst 
themselves, and keeping 
themselves a ‘ peculiar 
people” as exclusively 
even as the Jews. All 
this and their mode of 
life—dwelling under 
tents, in vans, or under 
the free air of heaven— 
gives them a mysterious 
interest in the eyes of 
homely folk who dwell 
in mere houses. Our 
own gipsies—it is 
especially those of the 
New Forest with whom 
the writer has some slight 
acquaintance—are unable 
to live in houses. The 
experiment has been tried 
and found to fail. Accus- 
tomed as they have been 
from the beginning of all 
things human to live under “‘God’s heaven,” they are actually 
stifled within the four walls and beneath the roof of a house. It 
isno fancy. Their pulmonary organs are physically affected by 
the change. 

Our gipsies strike us as a light-hearted folk, careless of the 
morrow, rather like spoilt and unruly children, but they have 
a hard time of it in the winter even in this country, and these 
poor people of Bohemia, where the climate is continental, must 
suffer even more. But Borrow and others speak of their 
wonderful endurance of hunger and cold, and of their practical 
indifference to the severest changes of the temperature; so it is 
good to think that we need not measure their woes by the 
standard of what our own sufferings would be if we were to 
find ourselves in their circumstances. 

Amongst themselves they are loyal, affectionate, true to 
their family ties; but to the nations amongst whom their lot is 
cast they are as Ishmaelites—Ishmaelites against whom one 
turns a hand armed with the whip rather than the sword, as to a 
people whose patron god, were he taken from Olympus, should 
be Mercury, god of the pickpockets, rather than Mars. They 


_are a people to whom one forgives much. 
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ITHIN less than three miles of Banbury, upon the 
pleasant road thence to Stratford-on-Avon, lies the 
rural village of Wroxton, one of those ideal scenes 

of country quiet where heather-thatched cottages clothed with 
honeysuckle and woodbine line the road, with gay flowers in their 
little gardens for the delight. both of home and the wayfarer. 
The stately house of Lord North is near the village, and has the 
high distinction of being one of the most beautiful dwellings in 
the land. Its imposing height, noble gables, and fine chimneys 
group wonderfully well against the sky, and the variety of 
projection in the front gives the light and shade that are so 
valuable in the hands of the competent architect. Looking into 
the details of the structure, we find everything very charming, 
the portico noble in height and character, the windows rarely 
beautiful, and many a picturesque feature which the illustrations 
disclose. Such a character as we here discover takes us straight- 
way back to the days of the Stuarts, and we are reminded that 
hereabout was mustering of men, the tramp of horse and foot, 
and the lumbering sound of the guns at the time of the Edgehill 
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fight. Itisa glorious country, full of history, rich in associations 
with great men and sounding events, but these, whether relating 
to the country or the mansion, lie outside the scope of this 
article. 

There was, of course, in former times, a house of religion 
here, dissolved, like all such, in cruel Henry’s days, and the 
possessions were granted out at the Royal pleasure. So it fell 
that, after a time, Sir Thomas Pope built a new house where 
the old foundation of Michael Belet had been. This was about 
the year 1661, and he embodied in this structure many features 
of the earlier dwelling, which had been visited both by James L., 
and by his unfortunate son with Queen Henrietta. Royal 
visitors have, indeed, been many at Wroxton, and there is an 
obelisk in the grounds to commemorate the visit of the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV., who several times accepted the 
hospitality of the house. 

It is a sylvan and varied country, and we have scarcely 
passed through the entrance gates before we discover the glories 
of the park. The road descends, and we pass through a beautiful 
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group of venerable trees, amid which the beech stretches up its 
silvery limbs and the chestnut extends its grateful shade. 
Then, in the valley, we come to many beautiful conifers, 
sheltered from the blustering blasts that would lay them low, and 
from the biting winds that nip the more tender kinds—among 
them the stately Wellingtonia, needing such friendly shade, the 
Corsican pine, well fitted to give it, and the leafy and massive 
Taxodium sempervirens prospering in the rich deep soil, with 
Pinus Cembra, P. Austriaca, P. Excelsa, P. Strobus, and others. 

Descending still on our way to the house, we pass a 
picturesque old ash mantled and bearded with ivy, which clings 
with its close and ultimately fatal embrace to the tall and sturdy 
trunk. The ivy-clad monarch of the glade is always a beautiful 
object, though we know that such mantling cannot but end 
badly for the tree. Yet the process is one of Nature. In the 
untamed woodland the green shoots, with their beautiful young 
leaves, are often seen mounting aloft, while the gnarled stems of 
the intruder make a rugged trellis below; and so the work of 
destruction and growth goes on. 

The noble house stands well at the head of the valley, and 
is, indeed, a fair place to behold, enframed within the sheltering 
heights of the wooded hills. The picture is complete and 
satisfactory, a romantically beautiful structure in a striking 
setting of green, with great lawns creeping up to it—for here the 
valley widens 
and takes a 
gentle slope—to 
enhance the love- 
liness of the 
whole. Upon 
the broad terrace 
orange trees and 
yuccas in tubs 
are placed in the 
summer to add 
their particular 
charm. We 
do not ask more 
than sucha 
simple combina- 
tion. As may 
be discerned in 
the pictures, the 
character of the 
green surround- 
ings is carried, 
as it were, into 
the architecture Copyright 
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by the ivy which is allowed to break up and clothe some of 
the flat surfaces without concealing the architectural features 
of the place. 

The trees are everywhere noticeable. A handsome cedar 
stands on the left of the house, and several noble elms rise on the 
opposite side of the valley. Indeed, huge native trees are not 
the least among the many glories of Wroxton, and elm, ash, 
larch, chestnut, and other trees stand out conspicuously in the 
pleasure grounds. The beeches seen on approaching the house 
have been alluded to. Quite close to the abbey, there is also a 
beautiful beech wood, which is a delightful feature when spring 
touches the grove with the freshest green, or when autumn turns 
to glowing bronze the dying leaves; or again, when the blasts of 
October have blown, and the bare arms of the monarchs are 
lifted with their tracery of branches against the sky. Monarchs 
truly some of these beeches are in the Wroxton wood, 
particularly tall and well formed. 

The park is richly supplied with water, there being three 
lakes formed in the valley. Amid such surroundings the effect 
is most beautiful, for water alone is neither bright nor attractive. 
It is the neighbourhood of swelling heights and rich woods, 
giving deep reflections in glassy surfaces, broken by the ruffling 
breeze, that createsthe charm. At Wroxton there are both broad 
stretches and wooded peeps that remind. one of hidden back- 
waters of the 
Thames. If one 
wishes to gain a 
good view of the 
lakes, it is well 
to ascend to the 
temple upon the 
rising ground, 
where the reflec- 
tion of the over- 
hanging trees is 
singularly beau- 
tiful in the still 
surface in front. 
Keeping by the 
water a quaint 
Chinese tea- 
house is reached, 
faithfully repro- 
duced from an 
original in the 
Flowery Land, 
and then we 
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to the southern end, observing the 
beauty of grassy glades in the wood- 
land, and the fine character of noble 
oaks and beeches, which often rise to 
a height of soft. or more, with sturdy 
forms and erect trunks, not seldom 
unbroken by branches for a great 
height above the soil. 

Thus we reach the upper lake 
and follow a broad path to the 
flower garden, which is beautifully 
situated on the slope, and takes a 
roughly semi-circular form, a disposi- 
tion of ground which, as may have 
been observed in our survey, has 
often been seized upun as promising 
excellent effect. At Wroxton we find 
the fulfilment. The picture presented 
by this garden is remarkably rich, 
and the colour scheme is evidently 
well considered. It may be advan- 
tageously viewed either from the high 
ground above or from the walk 
below. Very fine ciipped yew hedges, 
remarkably dense, are its neigh- 
hours, and give distinction to the 
place. 

Through the arch in one of 
these hedges the temple is reached, 
where a relic of Edgehill either Copyright 
is, or lately was, preserved. The 
statement is made that Charles dined at this table on the 
evening before the battle. There seems, however, to be some 
doubt about this matter. Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham on August 22nd, 1642. On October 18th he was 
at Packington Hall, Sir Clement Fisher’s house (a place which 
has been described in Country Lire), on the 19th and 2oth 
at Kenilworth, on the 21st at Southam, and on the 22nd 
at Mr. Toby Chauncy’s at Edgecote House, near Cropredy, 
a place about five miles from Wroxton. On the following 
morning, which was a Sunday, as often happens in the case of 
battles, the Royal army marched from its position between 
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\ | R. ARTHUR SILVA WHITE has fallen under the spell of the 
genius of the desert. Uncompromising waste, penetrating sand that 
respects not the sanctity of the person, borne upon the wings of the 

scorching khamsin, mosquitos gathered in handfuls, consuming thirst, the 

company of a beast he characterises as ‘‘ antidiluvian,” vindictive and immoral— 
none of these deterred him from the vain attempt to penetrate the mysteries of 

Senussi-ism. His ‘* From Sphinx to Oracle” (Hurst and Blackett) is the 

entertaining record of his Libyan journeying. From Cairo the unchanging gaze 
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Cropredy and Edgecote, which last place is about two miles 
further away, to take ground on Edgehill. Yet, if Charles 
was not at Wroxton on that eventful Saturday evening, he 
was not far away, and the fact, after all, is immaterial for this 
article. 

Wroxton, indeed, possesses so many beautiful and distinctive 
features, that it has been thought better to suggest the character 
of them rather than to describe the details. The pictures 
reveal much of the charm of the place, and it is particularly 
pleasing to illustrate so handsome and impressive a country 
home. 


im) 
THE . DAY. 
of the Sphinx directed his eyes to Siwa, in the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, with a 
wistful purpose beyond to the cryptic region of Jarabub, with all its sinister 
possibilities. The slowly crawling caravan and the profoundly unattractive 
character of his surroundings only served to arouse him to enthusiasm ; trifling 
incidents compensated for the lack of scenic details ; where others would have 
been depressed he was inspired ; and so it happens that he has written a very 
remarkable narrative covering quite unfamiliar ground. He modifies to a certain 
extent one’s cnnception of the desert. That it is a vast extent of yellow sand is 
true; but it is not so yellow as it is painted, 
MP Seegy: and by no means so flat, and though it certainly 
paella 4 is ‘awfully hot,” it is also ‘* beastly cold,” with 
rain for an accompaniment against which Mr. 
White protested as an anachronism. 

The caravan which lelt Cairo consisted of 
seven men and six camels, and was a microcosm 
of Egypt—nomad and sedentary Arabs, Fellahin, 
a doubtful Turk, and an Abyssinian of mighty 
limbs as chief camelman. There were also two 
tents, but the author’s was a light Egyptian affair 
such as is associated with garden-parties and 
afternoon tea, and certainly little suited for the 
rude blas:s of the ‘lesert gale it was presently 
to bear. He bolstered it up with boxes, cases, 
and heavy stones, when it was bombarded by 
wind, deluging rain, and heavy sand. The 
roaring of ‘the elements, the flapping of canvas, 
and the bellowing of the camels, offered a sharp 
contrast to those silent, death-like aspects of the 
desert which lifled Mr. White to his seventh 
heaven under the mellow moonlight. These 
delights were not vouchsafed to him during his 
journey to Siwa, The pathetic incident of a 
crippled corkscrew in that land where to break a 
neck was a perilous tempting of Fate, moved 
him to emotion. Then, in the gathering gloom, 
the mosquitos would sweep down upon the 
camp in a cloud that was tangible, and the air 
would be rent with the frantic roars of frenzied 
camels rolling on their backs on the ground ; 
or the stifling sand with stinging force would 
scourge the skin, assail every one of the five 
senses, and penetrate to every part of the man’s 
body and possessions, Mirage was a frequent 
incident of the journey, due both to the shim- 
mering, heated air and to refraction, the latter 
raising strange fantasies of lake and forest 
scenery, with bold promontories upon the 
horizon, their bases washed by vast sheets of 
water. Of the camel so much that is disparaging 
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ungainly and supercilious beast that bore the author’s burdens, and looked at him 
over its shoulder ‘* with the deliberate, appraising, and offensive stare affected by 
ladies who use the lorgnette.” 
At length the party reached the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, which looked like 
a veritable Garden of the Hesperides, and the city of Siwa. Jarabub, the 
teaching centre of the Senussi, is less than a hundred miles beyond. The 
Sheikh el-Senussi el-Mahdi, chief of the order, has, however, removed his head- 
quarters to the oasis of Kufra, but his Wekil resides in Siwa, and Mr, White 
vives an amusing account of his fruitless efforts to induce that immovable gentle- 
man to allow him to unveil the mysteries of Jarabub. It was in vain, and he had 
to be content with exploring the historic remains of Siwa, about which he 
discourses in lively fashion. I confess I have found his account of the Senussi 
rather nebulous, and I doubt if he adds much to what MM. Duveyrier and 
Kinn have told us. The existence of a strong and fanatical organisation, 
possessed with assimilating and administrative power, led by one who is recognised 
to be a descendant of the Prophet, a man, too, of known capacity, is a force 
for evil, but not necessarily a serious menace. So far as appears, the Senussi 
are working to develop the cultivation of the oases and induce a settled 
character in the Arab races, They have opened up caravan routes, among 
them one to Kargeh, the Egyptian oasis, which Mr. White considers ominous. 
It is well for the Egyptian Intelligence Department to be on the watch, but, 
happily, it does not follow that Senussi el-Mahdi will proclaim a disastrous 
Jehad. Those who know little of him or his order, which is variously estimated to 
number from three to nine million souls, will find that Mr. White has gathered 
much information in his volume, For my part, I have enjoyed it most thoroughly 
as a spirited and well-written narrative of unfamiliar travel, excellently illustrated. 
A man like Richard Burton could, perhaps, alone have penetrated the true 
inwardness of Arab life. He loved the desert with a consuming love. In the 
blinding g!are of the sun and the caressing of the hot Simoom he found the keen 
enjoyment of mere animal existence—the sharp appetite disposing of the vilest 
food, the sand softer than down, the pure air putting to flight a cohort of 
diseases. Yes, he certainly would have penetrated to Jarabub. On his famous 
journey to Mecca, through the waterless Darb el Sharki, at Mirza Abdullah, el 
Bushiri, he sang with delight the strange song of Maysiinah, the Bedawin wile of 
the Caliph Muawfyah ; 
** Oh, take these purple robes away, 
Give back my cloak of camel’s hair, 
And bear me from this towering pile, 
To where the black tents flap i’ the air. 
The camel’s colt with faltv’ring tread, 
The dog that bays at all but me, 
D-light me more than ambling mules, 
Than every art of minstrelsy.” 


No European before had travelled by the route of Hartin el RKashfd and the 
Lady Zubaydah through the sandy desert of Nejd, where to burst a waterskin 
or prick a came!’s hoof might be the death of torture. ‘* Here,” exclaimed 
Burton, enthusiastically, ‘‘here was my chance!” All the world knows 
how he grasped it. I welcome a new and cheaper edition of the late Lady 
Lurton’s ** Lite” of that remarkable man (Duckworth). Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
who has edited it, has wisely kept clear of the controversies that have arisen 
since Burton’s death. Let us all agree that no one could have written Burton’s 
life so well as himself. No one who reads his vastly amusing account of his 
bo hood and early life in India, which is embodied here, can question that. 
Sut, given the conditions that arose, certainly no one could have done so well as 
his wife, a lady for whose noble qualities it is impossible not to feel the highest 
admiration. It was a favourite maxim of Burton’s that men went through moral 
changes, experienced successive avatars, and he would have found it awkward 
in later life to meet the hot-blooded young man of many escapades, adventures, 
and amours, sighing like a furnace, whom we discern, though rather diml., in 
these pages. Of the hidden side of her husband’s early life, his wife knew little, 
and that was well. As all the world has been told, enthusiastic love for her 
‘‘earthly master” dominated her life. It also inspires this biography. Of 
course, such an attitude of mind renders criticism of Burton impossible. He is 
never weighed in the balance. Except to the discerning reader, he is all hero. 
In truth, he was not much less—a man of extraordinary range and versatility, 
cast in no common mould, unconventional indeed, but possessed of a peculiar 
power of penetrating and assimilating racial individuality, and his most valuable 
work was in illustrating and developing the existing knowledge of Oriental life 
and character. It is simply delightful to read the chapters in this book from his 
pen, for he was a master of style. So strange and full of incident was Burton’s 
career, that his life could not but be deep'y interesting, and some will find it 
doubly so, from the original manner in which his widow underto k her task. 
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HEN first we began these little dog comedies they 
\ \ were purely play acting; there was no pretence about 
anything being seriously amiss with Miladi. It was, 
indeed, well known that Miladi had always been an affected 
little creature (Miladi was the Blenheim spaniel), but we forgave 
her much because she had been the great joy of the closing years 
of the life of my great-aunt Rachael, whose fault, of course, it 
was that Miladi was such as she was when she came to us—a 
vapourish, fanciful dog. After great-aunt Rachael had become 
too old to go out, the carriage used to be ordered round daily, if 
the weather were fine, that Miladi might be taken out for carriage 
exercise under charge of the maid who was nominally engaged to 
take care of my great-aunt, but whose chief functions in reality 
had Miladi for their care. 

Miladi, in fact, as we all said, never had had achance. She 
had never given her mistress a moment’s anxiety in her life. 
She was altogether hopeless; but when she came among us 
three boys with our three terriers, Athos, Porthos, and Aramis, 
we told each othe: that amongst us we would make a dog of 
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her—so little can the wisest of dogs or boys forecast the future. 
Our sister, who had inherited Miladi, with a legacy of £5,000, 
from our deceased great-aunt, was in some ways as big a tomboy 
as the worst of us, and she, too, had designs against Miladi’s 
transcendent saintliness. There was quite a league formed 
against her when she arrived. 

The very first thing that our three mousqueteers did to her 
on her arrival was to rush at her in a compact phalanx and bowl 
her over. It was supposed, at least, that they bowled her over ; 
but after the scrimmage of great gross dogs had passed over her, 
Miladi was seen lying very flat on the ground, quite serenely, 
while the other three dashed on, having tripped over her, and 
dunted their silly blockheads together. Then they came back 
in a shamefaced way, to apologise to her. Of course they would 
not have behaved quite so rudely if they had known that she 
was a lady. 

Miladi smiled at their explanations, till she showed two 
dazzlingly white canines, and her eyes went back tili the whole 
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whites showed too. After that the mousqueteers retired to talk 
over the situation and arrange further tactics. 

In the course of the afternoon they invited her to go out 
rabbiting with them. By this time they had insinuated them- 
selves so far into her graces that she would let them come near 
her without the dangerous smile that had warned them to keep 
their distance: before. The rabbit preserves were a patchy 
stretch of gorse not.a quarter of a mile from the house, whither 
temptation was apt to lead the mousqueteers whenever their 
superior officers were not at. hand to restrain them. Miladi 
followed their guidance along the gravel path, but as soon as 
they quitted the gravel for the grass, which was slightly damp, 
she sniffed at it with delicate disapproval, and turned back to the 
house without a word to one of the three. Athos started a few 
steps after her to try to persuade her, but she paid him not the 
least attention, and he gave it up and went after his companions. 

‘Did you see that?” he said in disgust, as he overtook 
them. ‘ Afraid of wetting her feet! For all the world like a 
blamed cat!” 

‘I wish she was a cat,” Aramis said, spitefully. 

“‘ Why?” Porthos asked. 

“We would lead her a cat’s life, of course, stupid. Run 
her up a tree; have no end of larks. As it is, of course, she’s a 
lady, and we have toremember that we’re honourable gentlemen ; 
but as to calling her a dog—rats!” 

A few days later, when the three were going rabbiting 
again—they had quite given over inviting Miladi to. join them— 
Porthos electrified the other two by saying, ‘I’m sorry, you 
fellows, awfully sorry, but I’m afraid I can’t come with you.” 

**Can’t come with us ” they cried together. ‘ Whyever 
not?” 
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« Well, you see, the fact is I've an engagement. I promised 
Miladi I’d sit with her this afternoon.” 

‘Promised Miladi you'd ——! Well, I am ——!” and 
they went out and spent hours down several rabbit holes, and 
came back from head to toe the colour of mother earth. 

That, or something like that, was the beginning of it all. 
After the first afternoon it seemed that Porthos had given over 
all that was best in his nature, all his energy, his love of sport 
and games, to Miladi. He used to sit at her feet on the carpet 
when she lay rolled up in the best armchair; he used to lie 
beside her on the lawn when it pleased her to go out and sun 
herself ; and, whether at her goings out or her comings in, Porthos 
was always in attendance on her, never daring to walk step for 
step with her, but always a pace or two behind, as if Miladi had 
told him that that was his proper place. It was in vain that 
Athos and Aramis sorrowed over him or chided him. He 
seemed to have given up all his former habits and to have sold 
himself, body and soul, to Miladi. The others scarcely ever 
addressed a word to her, but if they did, Porthos would always 
come petulantly up, as if no one but he had a right to speak 
with her. Indeed, it was more often she that would pay some 
slight attention, in passing, to one or other of the two, in order, 
as it seemed, to arouse Porthos to a proper sense of jealousy. 

It was when matters were in this state that our sister took 
it on herself to begin playing a comedy with them. Miladi was 
to represent a hypochondriacal lady, lying back on the pillows of 
her becomingly-arranged bed, while Porthos, in a nurse’s cap 
and apron, was to wait'upon her every want, Docrorinc HER 
and ARRANGING THE BED-CLOTHES, while she all the time would 
lie back on the cushions with the most lackadaisical air of 
elegant invalidism. 

Miladi loved it. It was exactly the ré/e that Nature, or 
our great-aunt Rachael, had moulded her to fill. It was the 
most dreadful travesty of all that is ideal or heroic in caninity. 
It was an example of dog’s decadence really terrible to behold. 

And Porthos! Porthos, to his shame be it said, liked it 
too. But he liked it not without misgivings, not without 
some prickings of his conscience, not without a decent canine 
sense of shame. He had not the courage—he had not even 
the desire—to rend the unseemly trappings off himself; only 
he knew, all the while that he was playing his part, that it 
was a part unworthy of the dog that it was in him to be. 

And Athos and Aramis! They were whistled up to the 
door of the room, of the theatre—they looked in. They looked 
and they looked again. They sniffed with uncertainty, with 
suspicion, finally with assured disgust. Then they went out. 
They went out, and what they said to each other we never 
knew. Only we knew that we went away for a few minutes, 
leaving the door of the theatre-room open, and, when we came 
back, tragedy had been busy. Miladi’s delicate couch had been 
overturned. She lay, not in her elegant vapours, but in sheer, 
shameful distress, whimpering under the sofa. In a corner lay 
Porthos, still with some fragments and rags of his nurse’s apron 
and cap adhering to him, but rent in a hundred pieces. And he 
was caressing, with his tongue, several gaping wounds on his 
person. 

The perpetrators of the outrage had fled. Very late at 
night they returned, very bedraggled dogs, very much of the 
earth earthy, somewhat timorous, and yet with a look of some- 
thing that was like triumph in the lift of their eyes. Porthos 
received them with a growl. But that night he came and lay 
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down with his old companions, and next morning was again as 
one of themselves. Miladi in vain invited him to sit at her 
feet, for his old friends had put him to shame. He was again 
the mousqueteer, and Miladi’s airs and graces passed him by. 
Lut the failure was signal in our attempts to make a dog of 
Miladi. 


Duck-shooting in California. 


‘i HERE are probably few. parts of the world in which better wildfow)- 
a shooting can be obtained than the district commonly called Central 
California—so named, by an Irishman, it is said, because it lies well to 
the south of that gieat State. At the mouth of the famous Feather river, for 
instance, also on portions oi the shore of the Bay of San Francisco, likewise in 
Clear Lake and Lake Tulare, in Suiscon, in Sonoma, and in many more 
localities upon the West Coast, the wildfowl-shooting is simply superb, but by 
far the best ‘‘duck-shoot” that I personally have ever taken part in occurred 
at a piace ‘ called sarcastic” Great Cash Creek. 

The wildfowl season had only just opened, I remember, when I happened 
to be chatting with several American ‘‘ sports” on the grand stand of the race- 
course near Golden Gate Park, San Francisco—where, by the way, all the 
jockeys ride exactly as Sloan rides—when my neighbour turned to me abruptly : 

** Say,” he remarked drily, ** you 
seem fond of sport ; would )ou like to 
join in a duck-hunt ?” 

I had been in the States lons 
enough to know that there the word 
‘‘ hunting” means, in reality, 
** shooting,” and of course I accepted 
the offer. 

‘* Say,” he resumed in the same 
tone, ‘‘ that mitraille..se of yours might 
be handy anyway ; shall you use it ?” 

I remembered then that during 
the preceding week I had shown him a 
magazine gun which | hid taken out 
with me trom Engiand, more or less 
as a curiosity; so, guessing what he 
wanted, I promptly offered to lend it 
to him for the day. 

‘*T guess that’s reel kind of you,” 
he replied, with rather more animation, 
‘‘and I guess I’ll accept your gene- 
rosity right now, But say, can you 
spare it?” 

Thus it came about that a week 
later three of the finest marksmen in 
Central California lay concealed some 
2ooyds. apart from one another, at 
various points along the edge of a 
narrow lagoon which runs parallel 
with the shore of Great Cash Creek 
itself, and is almost completely 
hemmed in by immense yellow and 
Copyright slate-coloured reeds, amid which an 
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entire regiment might easily hide itself. The streaks of dawn were not 
yet visible. Overhead the stars still shone in an absolutely cloudless sky, 
shone, indeed, with the remarkable brilliancy which, so my friends had 
told me, was ‘‘ peculiar to the heavenly bodies of California.” No sound 
broke the perfect stillness. Never, truly, had the silence of night seemed 
to me so intense. Twilight, however, if twilight it can rightly be called, 
is of extremely short duration in the Westerr. States, and the first inkling I had 
that day was about to break was a sudden sound of swishing wings, a sound 
which set all my nerves a-tingling and caused me hastily to snatch up one of the 
two double guns lying upon the ground beside me. The sound of the swishing 
grew fainter, however, and presently it died. About romin. of perfect silence 
followed, and then I noticed, away to the east, a faint streak of light, which, as 
it increased, dimly revealed the head and shoulders of mine host and the barrel 
of the repeater outlined against the reeds on the opposite side of the swamp. 
Almost as it did so the small, well-shaped retriever with which I had been 
provided gave vent to a great yawn and then lazily stretched himself, as though 
fully aware that the hour when his services would be needed had come. 
Certainly he had timed the moment of his awakening to a nicety, for his 
stretching was hardly at an end when I descried the forms of eight duck 
wheeling overhead, well out of shot. Almost holding my breath, I watched 
them, for daylight was growing apace, and within half a minute they were 
distinctly visible and much nearer. Round they came again—‘‘ swish —swish— 
swish”—provokingly near, but still out of shot. Hardly had they passed over me 
when eighteen or twenty more duck of the same species joined them, and tien 
round they all went again, this time describing a much larger circle. Once 
more the sound of their wings grew louder, anJ presently I saw mine host, whose 
name was Freeman, gradually move ever so slightly to the left, for the string 
was going straight towards him, and would soon be within range. A few 
seconds elapsed, and then there came a quick flash, followed by a smart report 
which rang out on the still morning air and echoed in the distant hills as the 
leader of the string fluttered slowly downwards and, after carrying on for 
1ooyds. or so, subsided in the reeds, obviously a lost bird, and a badly tinkered 
one at that. Instinctively my eyes reverted to the string, in order that I might 
mark the result of the second shot, but no second shot followed, and the duck 
passed on and disappeared. 

“Of all the duffers !” I remember muttering. Only a single shot at that 
splendid string, and the result, one bird dragged down anyhow. And this man 
was looked up to as one of the finest marksmen in Central California, if not in 
the Western States! With a double gun a mere novice would have bagged a 
brace, and with a repeater—already I regretted having lent mine to Freeman, for 
assuredly 

‘* Swish—swish—swish ”; a dozen duck had sailed past me from behind, 
all of them well within shot, and I had let them go upon their way rejoicing. 
Even the dog looked disgusted when, after watching the duck until they were 
lost to view, he turned his great pathetic, almost appealing eyes enquiringly up 
to mine and allowed his tail to droop in melancholy fashion between his legs. 
At that instant the sound of a double report to the right of me distracted my 
attention, and I caught a glimpse of two feathery lumps disappearing into the 
reeds about 150yds. away. Then, of a sudden, a brace of fowl somewhat 
larger than mallards came straight at me very slowly. With the utmost 
deliberation I covered them with my deadly weapon, but just as they came 
within shot they swerved in opposite directions and I missed them both. 
So much for the pride that cometh not before a fall. As I hastily reloaded, 
muttering sundry imprecations, between thirty and forty fast-flying fowl, of a 
kind that I had not seen before, wheeled over Freeman. ‘* Bang!” went his 
first shot, and ¢wo duck fell dead within a yard or so of him. ‘*‘ Bang !” again, 
and a third followed them. ‘ Bang !—bang !—bang!” three more crumpled 
up duck went spinning down into the tall reeds, and as the string passed out of 
range his final shot pulled down a straggler, which probably had been pricked 
by one of the earlier shots. The mere sight of this fine performance gave me a 
sort of stimulus, and a moment later I killed a long right and left, which fell 
with a dull splash into the swamp and were quickly retrieved by the dog. And 
now the sport began in earnest. Whichever way one looked, dozens and scores 
of duck, presumably startled by the sound of the reports, could be seen sailing 
high in the air, or skimming rapidly over the surface of the swamp or the tops 
of the reeds, or, in the far distance, wheeling prior to alighting. The gun to 
my right was not visible from where I stood, but for half-an-hour or more he 
kept up a fairly regular fusillade, and often I caught glimpses of his birds as 
they tumbled into the reeds surrounding him, or into the swamp just in front 
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of him. The fourth gun, however, though posted between 2ooyds. and 
300yds. away from me, and on the opposite side of the water, could be 
seen distinctly, and I noticed that he was doing a considerable amount of 
execution with his pair of double guns, each of which he handled until it was 
too hot to hold, for of course we had no loaders. Meanwhile Freeman was 
having a great time with my repeater and his own double gun. With the 
former he killed four or five duck in quick succession and without a miss upon 
several occasions, and four or five times he might almost have boasted of having 
six birds dead in the air at the same time. For my own part I shot badly, very 
badly, all things considered, a misfortune which Freeman charitably attributed 
to what he termed my ‘‘ broad-heartedness” in lending him the repeater. The 
excuse, however, proved but a poor solace; what did actually gratify me was 
the knowledge that I had lent my magazine gun to a man who knew so well 
how to use it, and the sight of whose occasionally magnificent performances 
afforded me intense pleasure. Another gratifying incident was that when the 
shoot was over I sold the said repeater to mine host for exactly double the sum 
that I had paid for it—but that is a detail. 

As daylight increased, the quantity of duck seemed to increase also, and 
soon it took me all my time to keep the two double guns cool. Indeed, for 
nearly 5min. I was unable to fire a shot, owing to the barrels of both 
guns having become much too hot to touch. The duck, however, ‘could not see 
me, so I waited as patiently as I could, and watched them circling and skimming 
overhead, the while listening to the fusillade of the two men to my right, and 
marking the result of the shots discharged by Freeman, who also was occasionally 
compelled to cease firing. Fully three hours must have elapsed before the wild- 
fowl began to diminish in quantity ; they had quickly become accustomed to the 
sound of the fusillade, and so long as they could not see anybody they did not 
heed it. Here in England we gloat over our great pheasant shoots which cost 
our hosts thousands of pounds annually ; yet I maintain that sport incomparably 
more exciting and delightiul can be obtained among the wildfowl of California, 
and in several more of the Western States; also near Salt Lake City, in Utah, 
and in parts of Nevada, though of course the gunner anxious to obtain it must 
make up his mind in advance not to grumble at the inconveniences which he is 
bound to meet in places, and at the total lack of comfortable accommodation. The 
sport, however, is well worth a small amount of self-denial; to my mind it 
is worth going all the way from London to Western America to enjoy. In 
England the only sort of spo-t that in the least resembles it is a big wood-pigeon 
shoot, the sort obtainable only in a few parts of the country, and then only in 
covert and on very wet and windy days. Unfortunately I am not able to classify 
the kinds of ducks which we killed in California, for the names given to them by 
the local ‘‘ sperts” were colloquial names only ; but when, at the end of three 
hours’ hard shooting, the four of us met upon a sound promontory jutting out 
into a secluded part of the lagoon, there to refresh ourselves and talk over the 
morning’s work, the bag amounted to 388 head of wildfowl, which by nightfall 
increased to 670 head. BAsIL TOZER. 


Schooling Young Hunters. 


‘* By chase our long-lived fathers earn’d their food ; 
Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood ; 
But we, their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 
Are dwindled down to three score years and ten.” 
—DRYDEN. 
MONG those who follow the sport of kings—a title which, 
I regret to say, I often see applied to racing, by writers 
who ought to know better, considering that it was created 
by the immortal Jorrocks, and belongs strictly to hunting— 
there are three classes of sportsmen. The first of these consists 
of those who ride to hunt, who care only for the hounds, and 
who regard a horse simply as a means of enabling them to 
watch hounds work; the second are the men who care little or 
nothing for hounds, but love riding over a country, and enjoy 
hunting as a good excuse for galloping and jumping—these are 
the men who have often on a coid scenting day been heard to 
say, ‘*‘ What fun we might have if it were not for these beastly 
hounds”; the third class in- 
cludes all those who not only 
take an interest in hunting and 
seeing hounds work, but who 
also like riding, and are never 
so happy as when teaching a 
young horse how to get to 
hounds. To many men, myself 
included, there is far more 
pleasure in teaching a young 
‘un his business, if only he be 
bold and likes it, as all well- 
bred horses do, than in riding 
the most perfect made hunter, 
and certainly there is far more 
satisfaction in getting to the 
end of a good run in the former 
case. It is extraordinary how 
all horses love hunting, and 
any well-bred youngster will 
jump his best to keep within 
sight of hounds if only his 
rider will let him. This 
applies espécially to thorough- 
breds, who are always bold, 
and generally very quick in 
learning to get over a country 
with safety to their riders and 
Copyright themselves. I have myself 
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made several young blood ’uns . 


into good hunters in one run 
with hounds, and have had 
others who were never known 
to turn their heads or fall. The 
two illustrations which accom- 
pany this article show a four 
year old being taught his 
business with the Essex 
Union Foxhounds. 

In the first he is evidently 
all abroad, having not yet 
learnt how to get his hind legs 
under him and shoot himself 
into the next field. In the 
second he is going to his fence 
in far more collected and better 
balanced form, and will pro- 
bably land nicely over it with 
much greater safety and only 
half the effort. Between these 
two he has probably made 
several mistakes, perhaps been 
down once or twice, but has 
learnt how to use his hind legs 
and measure his distance, the 
two great lessons all - pupils 
have to learn before they can 
gallop smoothly and safely 
over a country. As a rule it 
is best to let the beginner jump 
a few quite small but very Photo. 
stiff places without anyone on 
his back before being ridden over them; in the first place 
because he will probably think more of what he is doing and 
therefore learn more, and also because a fall with no weight on 
his back will not injure his confidence, which falling with a man 


_ in the saddle is apt to do. If he is jumping too much on to his 


shoulders and not using his hind legs enough, the reins, which 
should always be fastened to a surcingle, should be made shorter, 
until his nose is drawn in close to his chest. This will make 
him jump in the right form, and if he knocks his shins against 
a stiff piece of timber, or anything that will hurt him, all the 
better—it will teach him to be more careful in future. It must 
always be remembered that nothing is any good unless a horse 
jumps in the right form. He can never jump when he is tired, 
and I have known many a flashy customer, who could be turned 
round and got over a big place on his way to covert, who 
would fall over a sheep-hurdle when hounds had been running 
for twenty minutes or so. It is the same in everything. What 
man is any use in a boat, in the cricket field, with a gun, with 
the gloves on, or at anything else, in fact, unless his “ form” be 
correct? And this can usually only be acquired during the early 
period of his education in the art, whatever it may be. So with 
horses ; it is always best to teach them the proper style in which 
to get over a country before asking them to put it into practice 


HEDGEHOGS 


RE hedgehogs vermin? is a question capable of unlimited 
reply; probably nine out of ten sportsmen would reply 
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AN APT PUPIL. Copyright 


with hounds. They will then very soon pick up the rest, and 
there will be no bad faults for them to unlearn. Of course 
there are some young horses, therough-breds especially, who are 
good jumpers by nature and require little or no schooling, but 
even in their cases the preliminary education I have described 
does no harm, and makes a certainty of their not acquiring a 
slovenly style of doing their work. ‘The best of all schooling for 
a young jumper is to be driven with a pair of reins over the big 
banks which abound in most parts of Ireland. The pupil has a 
large smooth snaffle put in his mouth, a piece of rope covered with 
soft leather is the best, and his head is kept in the right place by 
side-reins fastened to a surcingle. Two long ropes, passing 
through rings on the surcingle, are then fastened to the rings of 
his bit, and the teacher, who must be young and active enough 
to follow his pupil, takes him in hand, and drives him in front 
of him over everything they come across. I have myself run for 
miles like this in the neighbourhood of the Curragh, where all 
the fields are divided by big broad-topped banks, which are the 
best of all schools for a young ’un. ‘There is no way in which a 
horse learns so well to use his eyes and jump from his hind 
legs, and I have always believed it to be one reason why Irish 
horses are almost invariably such clever performers over a 
country. Outpost, 


AS VERMIN 
in the affirmative. The keepers say so, and track them 
down with such relentless vigour that very soon the “ last 
survivor” will be duly labelled in our 
museums. The hedgehog is to be seen 
nailed to the keepers’ gallows, and his 
mangled body lies by the wayside, is a 
frequent sight within the covert, and his 
destruction is fully acquiesced in. Together 
with the blind-worm, or slow-worm if you 
will, he is the prey to the farm labourer’s 
fork ; nobody has a word to say for him, 
though his personality is most interesting. 
Probably the only thing that has saved 
him hitherto from general extermination is 
that, like the badger, he generally lies 
perdu during the bright hours of daylight, 
or at most only makes his way, hidden from 
human: observation, in thick hedgerows 
and cornfields, unless driven by hunger to 
expose himself to inevitable attack and 
murder. From time to time letters referring 
to his depredations find their way into the 
sporting papers, or are even considered 
sufficiently interesting for the daily news- 
papers jn the dull season. Yet the hedge- 
hog is innocent of aspect, shy and retiring, 
with nothing bloodthirsty in his appear- 
ance and movements, being very far from 
Copyright swift. I know well I shall be received 
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with doubt when I say accident and propinquity have blackened 
his name and fame. Half the visits to the hen coops he 
‘‘marauds” may be in search of food; I meant hereby scraps 
of soft meal, potatoes, bread, and such-like, not to say milk, 
his favourite food, which he scents out on his night walks. 
Keepers, however, will have none of this, and point out that his 
favourite food is young birds—‘ traps set to catch rats when 
young birds disappear very often catch a hedgehog.” Young 
chickens, young ducks, must be very young, I say, to fall 
victims to the hedgehog, and partridge and pheasant are pretty 
active in their efforts at escape from so conspicuous a marauder, 
even in the days of their infancy. However, “ the mud sticks,” 
and the exception or the rule, it is the hedgehog who suffers 
the penalty, and woebetide him if he elects to shelter from 
winter frosts and hibernate in or near a hayrick. For, added 
to his many other delinquencies, he it is who sucks the cows when 
they are foddered down at night, or lying breast deep in summer 
fields. Gravely I am assured by a kind neighbour, whose life has 
been spent in green fields, that there is no particle of doubt that 
‘‘thus and thus” lives the hedgehog. For his capture there 
are arranged all kinds of nefarious traps—the iron rabbit trap, 
the caravan trap, and likewise the springe. One old woman tells 
me she has caught hedgehogs oftentimes with an earthenware pan 
balanced on sticks; this is the old familiar “ figure 4 ” of our 
hoyhood days. 

Personally I have watched the hedgehog on many of his 
night excursions, have followed him, and come to the conclusion 
that his favourite diet is not this. Beetles and worms, slugs 
and snails, and such-hke small deer, to my mind make up most 
of the dinners of the maligned animal. ‘ You want to buy a 
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ZL. Nicholson. THE HEDGEHOG AWAKE. 


hedgehog for your kitchen,” said a town taxidermist to a lady of 
my acquaintance who complained of that terror of thrifty house- 
holds, the black-beetle. Straightway she wrote to me in the 
depth of my native county: “For how much will you send me 
a live and healthy hedgehog?” Boys know the market price 
who, like Buckland, keep hedgehogs, and the town price, I 
believe, generally is something like 1s. 6d. 

Here is another aspect of the question, from a vanman, or 
caravan owner, who in his time has tramped it pretty well either 
way across England. And he is familiar with every native bird 
and beast, game or vermin, in his country. He tells me that he 
has known the hedgehog familiarly for the best part of sixty-five 
years, and a better thing for the flesh-pots in bad times he 
knows not of. Half the people in this country, he contends, 
are ignorant of the toothsome qualities of the cooked hedgehog. 
The gipsies alone know what a fine morsel he is; or perhaps 
here and there “them who work and lie out at night.” With 
a good dog most men can turn them out of hedges and ditches ; 
they will then run along the roadway to save themselves, 
especially at night-time. Even a good dog will get sorely pricked 
in the unequal contest; but even if cut about considerably, he 
won't give in, not if his mouth is bleeding pretty freely, as it 
generally does. A terrier, or lurcher even, will sit by a hedge- 
hog till he uncurls, and then go for him; a knock on the snout 
ends the business. 

Round about Dorsetshire (my countrymen will bear me out) 
the hedgehog has long since been prized,.and the gipsies have 
esteemed him a very savoury morsel from time immemorial— 
far better than rabbit, so they have told me, delicious in flavour. 
This I have heard and read likewise in France. With us the 
hedgehog, when killed, is scalded like his namesake the pig 
(‘‘swilled” is the Dorset word for this process), then shaved 
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over and scraped down, the head taken off, and split down the 
back and cleaned. November, before the season gets cold, is 
the fattest season for the hedgehog, after his summer run. The 
fat is a most splendid thing, say gipsies and poor alike, for 
rheumatism and also for deafness. : 

The following from an old note-book may prove interesting, 
as showing that Italy also recognises the lively hedgehog : 

‘“‘ Hedgehog, by the by, is considered very good in Italy, 
and was excellently well cooked in quite a small ostevia near the 
former site of the Ghetto in Rome, where it figured under the 
heading of Riccio. It was usual for a Bohemian fraternity to 
foregather at this spot and enjoy the delectable morsel round the 
table, washed down with copious draughts of the local wines. 
In Italy the hedgehog is at his best when killed in the woods, 
and a trapped hedgehog is rarely partaken of, nor is he touched 
if in captivity or failing health. He is skinned immediately after 
being killed, hung for a few hours, and roasted, sometimes 
trussed with his quills and stuffed with bread-crumbs and his 
own fat, finely chopped. Snakes are eaten round Genoa, and 
sometimes exposed for sale in the markets, and considered 
superior to eels.” 

The hedgehog is frequently met with by the night-poaching 
gipsy travelling about in a van, and if not at once required is 
even salted down for later use. A dip in the pond by the wayside, 
or a heavy blow, makes the poor brute uncurl, and then he is 
pretty quickly despatched. When hurt, or carried by the leg, 
hedgehogs make a noise similar to that uttered by a wounded 
hare, or a hare caught in a trap. A poacher told me 
quite lately he had often gulled the keepers by knowing 
this, and thereby drawing them off the scent of the rest 
of his party. There are other folk beside 
gipsies who profit by the culinary uses 
of the hedgehog ; I allude to the kiln men, 
especially lime burners, who are well aware 
of the taste of baked hedgehog, a succulent 
morsel which has not yet tempted the 
poultry dealers. Lime burners in the 
Southern districts of England often find 
the hedgehog hibernating or resting in the 
near neighbourhood of the kilns, or even 
attracted by the glow of light, though the 
woodside banks, hollow tree trunks and 
stumps, tangle of briar and heather, are his 
favoured retreat and_ habitation, more 
especially in wintry seasons. ‘The poor 
brute dragged out from his hiding-place is 
generally killed forthwith, not from any 
thought of malevolence, but to make a 
repast not to be despised in the small hours 
of the night. He is speedily cleaned, a 
paste of clay made to encase his dead 
body, and he is baked before the kiln. 
When adjudged to be ready he is ‘taken 
up,” the clay removed, the spines or 
prickles come off of themselves, and the 
dish is ready to set before the king. 

Copyright However, nothing comes amiss to the 
night-worker, and ducks and fowls often 
meet with the same fate. Charcoal burners in the New 
Forest, and I have heard at Fontainebleau, also enjoy 
this kind of repast, and the cooked hedgehog is a welcome 
addition to their somewhat monotonous repasts, and is some- 
times roasted before their fires on crossed sticks or an iron 
hook. ‘*One hedgehog calls another’’—this is the legend 
of their frequent capture; leave a dead body and the mate 
scents it out and comes along. Towns with gardens, more- 
over, are not without hedgehogs, who do not seem to be particular 
if a covert is near at hand. I know a Hampshire garden where 
three hedgehogs were born last summer, the mother first making 
her appearance with the strawberries, and being caught in the 
nets. Though a town garden, fairly private and protected, I am 
told that hedgehogs have on several occasions appeared there. 

Cats, by the by, seem rather afraid of the prickles of this 
animal, and one of my men saw a cat pursue and strike a hedge- 
hog, and ultimately leave it with evident fear of its prickly back. 
This at night-time, in a highway, was a curious occurrence. 
That both scent and trail of hedgehogs have a great attraction 
for dogs is evident; I should like to know how they face the 
weasel and the rat? Probably they fare badly at the hands of 
both. I have seen an old engraving representing a hedgehog 
biting a snake which had entwined itself around its body, and 
the country inhabitants of Dorset tell me they undoubtedly kill 
slow-worms, probably also eat them; it wouid be interesting to 
have more details on these points. I have found bread and milk 
the chief thing for the hedgehog in captivity if separated from 
his natural food, and he is not tempted, in my opinion, by flesh 
as food. 

Moreover, the fact of his being considered edible goes far to 
prove he is not a carnivorous and free liver. There is little 
doubt, I think, that he figured, and figured largely, in the food of 
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bygone generations, though prejudice seems to have naturally 
set in against him in these days from a culinary point of view. 
By-and-bye we may find someone to argue out his case from a 
scientific and interesting point of view. Little enough has been 
written on the virtues of the hedgehog, for has he not been dealt 
with as vermin? He has also been included in the list of 
“calls” keepers and others use to entrap their enemies of 
the covert-side, made on scientific principles by leading 
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London houses; One such I remember well, thirty years ago, 
labelled ‘‘ Hedgehog”; constructed of reed and bladder, when 
inflated by the breath it emitted a harsh faint scream. I find 
nothing special recorded against him in any of my old sporting 
books, including the good and great Daniel. But if there had 
existed a special animus, would he not have been included “ in 
the lists’? with the martin and the weasel? May not his 
depredations be occasional and unusual ? DisciPuLus. 
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SOME IDEAS FOR FISH COOKERY. 


BOUT the beginning of Lent fish cookery seems to be an 
appropriate subject for my ‘Notes for the Table.” 
People who are disposed to ‘leave well alone,’ and 

whose cooks are not spontaneously ambitious, are apt to drop 
into and remain in a groove of conventionality and monotony as 
regards the serving of fish. There is a happy medium between 
the severely plain order of fish cookery as practised in our 
country, and the garishly elaborate tricks of the Parisian cook, 
calculated to make a palatable plat out of fish which we in 
England would not expect our servants to eat. Indeed, the 
secret of serving fish in dainty ways is to avoid such an 
elaborate result that the fish itself is apt fo be lost sight of. 
These clever disguises may be necessary when one has to make 
something out of such monstrous material as carp, chub, or 
roach ; but we, in our sea-girt islands, are not dependent on such 
indelicacies, and literally have “other fish to fry.” 


TRouT AU GRATIN. 

Fillet the fish in the usual way, rub the fillets over with a piece of cut 
lemon, and dust them with salt and pepper. Butter a gratin dish, and sprinkle 
some chopped parsley, a very little shallot, and some finely-minced champignons 
over it, then put in the fillets of trout ; scatter over them some more parsley, 
shallot, and champignons, a little cayenne and salt, and place some small pieces 
of butter on the top. Pour round the dish (so as not to remove the seasoning 
from the fish) a glassful of Sauterne or hock, letting the wine only come just 
below the top fillets ; cover with fine dry bread-crumbs, and bake in a quick 
oven until the crumbs are browned. 

Fillets of trout grilled and served with Tartare sauce are also to be 
recommended. 

FILLETS OF SOLE A LA REINE. 

Take some small fillets of sole of equal size, flatten them out with a thick 
knife, and roll each piece up and tie it round with a band of buttered paper ; 
place the rolls in a stewpan with just sufficient fish broth (which should be 
boiling) to cover them, and let them cook very gently for twelve minutes. 
Place the fish on a sieve until it is cool, then remove the paper, and fill the 
middle of each roll by means of a forcing bag and pipe with oyster purée. 
Flour the rolls, dip them into beaten egg, and roll them in sifted bread- 
crumbs ; let them stand for half-an-hour, and then fry them in plenty of boiling 
fat. Dish up the fillets round a heap of salsify prepared as follows, and serve 
with creamy béchamel sauce flavoured with lemon-juice. Boil some salsify 
until it is tender in salted water, and drain it on acloth. When it is quite cold 
cut it with a sharp knife into flat strips about one and a-half inches in length 
and a third of an inch wide; scatter some flour which has been seasoned with 
salt and black pepper over a clean cloth, place the cut salsify on this, and dredge 
it with more flour, so that each piece is thickly coated. Prepare a bath of fat, 
and after ascertaining that it is at the proper temperature, place some of the 
prepared vegetable in a frying-basket, and plunge it at once into the fat; directly 
the salsify is crisp and lightly browned, turn it on to a sieve to drain in front of 
tke fire while the remainder is being cooked. Serve as quickly as possible. 


RAGOUT OF FIsH. 

_ Beat some mashed potato until it is quite iree from lumps, pass it through 
& sieve, season it with celery salt and pepper, and add some cream and the 
beaten yolks of two eggs to it ; then stir in the whites whisked to a stiff froth. 
Turn the potato purée on to a sheet of buttered paper placed on a board, and 
mould it into a case of about the same size and shape as is usually made in paste 
for a vol-au-vent ; smooth the potato both inside and out with a knife, brush it 
Over with beaten egg on the top and outer side, scatter with some bread- 
crumbs, snd bake in a well-heated oven until the crumbs are evenly browned. 
Put one and a-half ounces of butter into a stewpan with an equal quantity of 
‘our, and mix to a smooth paste; then moisten with half a pint of hot milk 
which has been flavoured with half a small teaspoonful of onion juice and a tiny 
blade of mace, and when the sauce is thick stir in a quarter of a pint of cream ; 
season with salt and cayenne, and strain the sauce if necessary. Divide some 
cooked fish into flakes, and let it warm up gradually in the sauce; then add a 
dozen oysters which have been blanched, bearded, and cut into halves ; after the 


oysters have been in the sauce for three minutes, stir in the yolks of two eggs 
which have been beaten up with a tablespoonful of Chablis or some other light 
wine ; remove the pan at once from the stove, and stir the sauce fora few 
moments to prevent it from curdling. Remove the potato case on to a hot dish, 
fill it with the prepared fish, and garnish the top with sieved yolk of egg and 
some prawns. 

RECHAUFFE OF Cop. 

Butter a gratin dish and place in it a layer of boiled cod (either fresh or salt) 
which has been carefully divided into flakes ; mask it with a little thick white 
sauce to which some sherry has been added ; sprinkle over it a small quantity of 
onion which has been cooked and chopped, then some minced parsley, pepper, 
and salt, and a layer of sliced tomatoes (which have becn drained for a few 
minutes on blotting-paper) ; place some small pieces of butter on the tomatoes 
and add more of the flaked fish, sauce, etc., finishing with the sliced tomatoes, 
Cover with fine browned crumbs which have been mixed with a little grated 
Parmesan cheese, and bake in a quick oven for from twelve to fifteen minutes, 


Rep MULLET WITH MUSHROOMS. 

Fillet the mullet, trim them, and spread them with a farce made as 
follows: Chop one pound of fresh mushrooms and sauté them with one and 
a-half ounces of butter for ten minutes, Pour sufficient boiling cream over 
three ounces of bread-crumbs to moisten them, let them soak for a few minutes, 
beat them up with a fork, and pound them with the trails of the fish; season 
with black pepper and salt, and add a few drops of anchovy sauce and the 
mushrooms ; pass the mixture through a sieve, add a beaten egg, and spread 
the farce evenly and smoothly over the fish, and place them in a_ buttered 
stewpan ; cover with buttered paper, and let them cook in a moderate oven for 
a quarter of an hour. Put two ounces of butter into a saucepan with one ounce 
of cornflour and one ounce of ordinary flour, and stir well, so that a smooth 
paste is formed; then add, stirring all the time, half a pint of delicately- 
flavoured fish broth and a quarter of a pint of Chablis. Let the sauce boil up, 
and then simmer for ten minutes. Colour it a clear red with carmine, and 
ascertain that it is sufficiently seasoned. Mask the fillets with some of the 
sauce, sprinkle them with finely-chopped parsley, and arrange them straight 
down a hot dish on a purée of spinach and sorrel, and pour the remainder of 
the sauce round the dish, 


CROMESQUIS A LA PARISIENNE, 

Pound eight ounces of lobster with six ounces of wel!-cooked panada, one 
ounce of butter, and two tablespoonfuls of thick béchamel, to which a teaspoonful 
of sherry and a few drops of anchovy essence and some carmine have been 
added; season the mixture with celery salt, cayenne, and a very little grated 
nutmeg, and pass it through a sieve. Take asmall portion of the farce at a time 
and roll it into little cork-shaped croquettes ; make a hole in the middle of the 
farce with a wooden skewer which has been floured, and put in a small quantity 
of finely-chopped button mushrooms and truffles which have been simmered 
together in some of the sauce prepared for the lobster mixture. Smooth the 
farce with a wet knife so as to close the hole made by the skewer, and dip the 
Cromesquis into a thick batter wl.ich has been allowed to stand for at least two 
hours, and fry them until they are a gollen Lrown. Garnish with little bunches 
of chervil. CHARLOTTE RUSSE. 
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See LINKED SEASONS. 
G passion! when it arrives, will reveal the effect of the 
Weis 








passing mild winter upon insect life. I recollect no year 

in which the wild life of autumn was more prolonged 
than in 1898, nor, on the whole, any spring more advanced than 
this of 1899. The two seasons met, in fact, about Christmas, 
with the result that normal winter species, such as the December 
moth among insects, and the Christmas rose among plants, 
found themselves in the strange company of things belonging 
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both to autumn and spring. Take, for instance, that little filmy 
brown moth (C. brumata), whose green, “looping” caterpillar 
does such mischief inside the buds of our fruit trees in spring. 
As he fluttered along at balmy dusk in December, searching 
through the orchard for his little mate—a dowdy, spidery, wing- 
less, stay-at-home drudge—both he and she would have been 
surprised, had they any experience of previous years, with the 
unwonted magnificence of her surroundings, on a pear branch, 
thickly starred with precocious blossom in mid-December. And 
when, his iove-making concluded, the male moth fluttered away 
again into the dark, and gradually fell within the sphere of 
influence of the gas-lamp at the corner of the lane, how sur- 
prised and horrified he should have been to find a great fat 
spider sitting in the middle of a geometric web stretched over the 
whole glass side of the lamp. 

In the sodden months of autumn these bloated brigands 
of the insect world are common and conspicuous enough, 
with quaintly-disposed white dots, dashes, and hieroglyphics 
upon their obese backs; and their webs become things of 
elfland beauty when the first frosts of winter string them 
like fairy tapestries with diamonds from branch to branch. 
But this winter the fat spider season lasted until Christmas, and 
one would like to know whether it was intelligence or accident 
which led some of them to climb up lamp-posts and spin their 
webs over the glass, there to batten nightly upon the moths and 
winter flies attracted by the light. Anyway, there they were, 
and our little Chimatobia brumata, flitting from the pear 
blossom boudoir of his lady-love straight into the lair of the 
superannuated spider of the previous autumn, linked the past 
and future seasons by his fate in a way that is seldom open to 
his kind. 

Tue ToRTOISE-SHELL’S MISTAKE. 

But the extraordinary feature of the mild winter has been 
the absence of those commonest of all tokens of ‘ abnormal 
mildness,”’ as the newspapers call it. Each year since the severe 
winter of 1894-95, the small tortoise-shell butterfly has fluttered 
up and down the columns of the daily Press. Sometimes in a 
third-class smoking carriage, sometimes dancing on a bedroom 
window, sometimes sipping honey from ivy blossom, the small 
tortoise-shell has each year made “copy” for the journalist. 
And when the small tortoise-shell butterfly is tempted by 
unseasonable warmth from his winter retreat, other hibernating 
insects follow suit, although they are less noticed. This year, 
however, there have been no such records, and the long-eared 
bats which I have seen in the mid-winter twilight of each of the 
three preceding years, hawking for unseasonable insects among 
the leafless trees, have not appeared. From this it would seem 

although it is rash to generalise from such limited facts—that 
hibernating creatures are treacherously tempted forth by altera- 
tions of temperature rather than by mere warmth. In each of 
the two previous years we had a spell of fairly cold weather in 
autumn, and it was in the warm weeks immediately succeeding 
that the small tortoise-shells appeared abroad, under the foolish 
impression that spring had arrived. This winter no such 
deception was practised upon them, and even if they 
come out of doors now, it will be scarcely in advance of their 
usual dates, for the small tortoise-shell is always a ‘‘ common 
object’ of sunny days—when we get them—in March. But 
it will be interesting to note whether next summer’s brood 
of these and other insects which hibernate is numerous or 
otherwise. 

Tue DormousE ASLEEP. 

Our hibernating mammals seem to have been similarly 
influenced. The dormouse would not go to sleep at first, 
but foraged nightly for food until the end of November, “ sitting 
up” a whole month later than usual. But, once asleep, he 
has remained so. And a sleeping dormouse gives curious 
evidence of the economy of Nature. He is cold almost as a 
dead thing to the touch, showing how very small the combustion 
of fuel in his vital 
machinery must be. 
But this winter the 
dormouse, though 
remaining indoors 
persistent] y— 
instead of coming 
out at intervals as 
he did last year— 
slept far from 
soundly. Im- 
mediately he was 
taken out of his 
nest, he always began to open slowly, gently quivering in all 
his limbs. The illustration represents him in the act, and when 
our readers have by careful inspection decided which is the head 
and which the tail of him, they will further note that half of 
the tail is gone. The dormouse always parts with so much of it 
with the greatest readiness, and in captivity he appears to bite it 
off sometimes out of sheer ennui. 
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A UseFut Co.our. 


The ruddy chestnut of the dormouse’s fur is common 
to many covert-haunting animals to whom concealment is 
important, such as the squirrel, fox, and weasel. The reason is 
obvious. The eye, ranging through undergrowth, is arrested by 
each shrub or tuft of herbage, and each spot of unusual colour ; 
but it slurs over the intervening spots and patches of reddish- 
brown carpeted with withered leaves. So each animal of ruddy 
fur, provided that it lies low and keeps still, seems, even when 
the eye falls directly upon it, to be only a portion of the natural 
background. The same tint serves the hare and pheasant in 
good stead; for of both of these creatures it is much easier to 
see the eye than the rest of the body as they crouch near the 
path. In the common wren, again, always ferreting about the 
ground among the dead leaves, we see the same protective 
colouration ; and I have known a thoroughly-frightened wren to 
lie so close among the leaves at the foot of a tree as to be 
actually picked up and thrown aside with a handful of them by 
the boys who were looking for it. Then, of course, it found its 
wings and gave them no opportunity of making the same mistake 
twice. But for its colour and the cunning use made thereof, the 
wren would have a poor chance of survival, for its flight is so 
low and feeble, that boys skilled in “‘ wren-driving”’ will run it 
down inthe open. The difficulty is to get it there.. The converse 
fact is illustrated by the ease with which the human eye detects 
such small birds as the gold crest or the marsh-tit, even at 
considerable distances, when during an open winter they take to 
feeding on the ground among the dead leaves; but the wren is 
never seen until it is nearly stepped upon. 


THE PEnatty oF “ GrRowinG UP. 

It is usually said that wrens are much rarer than they used 
to be; but may not this idea be largely due to the fact that 
during the interval we have all grown up? Almost the whole of 
the wren’s life is spent within 3ft. of the ground, mostly under 
cover; and the boy of 3ft. used naturally to see a dozen wrens 
where the man of 6ft. will scarcely see one. A gooseberry 
bush seems not to bear a tithe of the fruit it used to have 
when we were young ; but sit on the ground beside it—removing 
all thorns from the ground first—and you will see once more the 
gooseberry bush of your nursery days, each branch and each twig 
of each branch hung with lustrous globes, as thick as the lights 
at the Earl’s Court Exhibition. We lose all the under-side 
of Nature as we grow up. 

THE STARLING’s EcCENTRICITIES. 

That the starlings in the roof of my house commenced 
nesting in January this year was evident from the condition of 
some of my wallflowers. The starling is a bird of personal 
tastes, and the male of this pair has a particular fancy for green 
wallflower leaves as a foundation for hisnest. For about a week 
at the end of January we could hardly look out of window with- 
out seeing him tugging at the wallflowers. As soon as the 
leaf gave way he flew up to the roof with it, and quickly 
returned for another. The clump of plants which he favoured 
look ridiculously leggy, but, alone of the wallflowers in the 
garden, are in full bloom. Can it be that the irritation caused 
by the starling’s attacks has hastened their flowering ? 

Another curious habit of the starlings in this neighbour- 
hood is that they will sometimes feed from the water, hovering 
over it like gulls, and picking up morsels from the surface. | 
have once seen a flock of domestic pigeons doing the same thing, 
descending one or two at a time to the surface of the water while 
the rest circled round. E. kK. R. 





HE Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society took down a good side to 
| play the University at Oxford one day last week; but it was not 
good enough. Mr. Low, the leader, fell a victim to Mr. H. C. Ellis, 
who has been in remarkably good form of late, by four holes. | Mr. Braybrooke 
gained a hole for the society from Mr. F. H. Mitchell, and Mr. T. M. Hunter won 
three for the University from Mr. R. H. Mitchell. The entire list is too long 
to give, for there were twelve players on each side. ‘The heaviest score tor the 
University was seven holes, which Mr. R. E. Foster took from the Rev. J. B. 
Pease. For the society, Mr. A. C. M. Croome did good work with five holes 
gained from Mr. C. T. Lawrence, but on the totals the undergraduates won by 
twenty-four holes to thirteen. 
Mr. T. M. Hunter, with 80—1==79, was an easy winner of the weekly 
handicap at Oxford, the next to him being Mr. F. H. Mitchell at 86—2=84, 
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Bogey was too good for his enemies—the evil weather was all in his favour— 
at Bournemouth on the occasion of the last fortnightly competition, which Mr. 
A. Pontifex (brother to Mr. Dudley Pontifex) won with a return of one down. 
Colonel Bowdon was close after him with two down. 

At St. Andrews, Sayers and Andrew Kirkaldy had a good match over the 
new course. Sayers stuck gallantly to the local man, who had the advantage 
of being more or less at home, and was beaten by a single hole only. 

At the monthly meeting of the St. George’s Club at Sandwich they had the 
long drivers in the field—Mr. C. E. Hambro and Mr. Arnold Blyth. The wind 
was very high, and scores were not likely to be low. Mr. Hambro won the 
monthly medal with 88 (owed two), and Mr. Blyth and Mr. Leggatt were rext to 
him at a nett 89 each. Mr. Leggatt is playing a strong game, and it would be 
hard to name a player who has made so much improvement in the last twelve 
months, 

A Romford team went to Epsom and gained a victory by no less than 
fifteen holes over the local side, which should have had some advantage over 
their visitors on the rather tricky putting greens. The wet, however, made them 
play easily. Warwickshire, visiting Oxford, were greeted with rather a warm 
reception by the undergraduates. Mr. Ellis, who again showed up in very 
great form, beat Mr. Abell very severely by no less than seven holes, and 
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“The Only Way.” 


ICKENS on the stage is always rather fascinating, and 
) “A Tale of Two Cities” is his most fascinating story 
of all. The motive of renunciation is one of the 
strongest in drama, and no finer example of it could be found 
than that of Sydney Carton. We have had many variations of 
the theme—many better variations of it than that provided by 
Mr. Freeman Wills at the Lyceum Theatre; but some part of 
the charm always remains, and it is there in the play produced 
by Mr. Martin Harvey at the Lyceum. 

As with all but the best adaptations of books for the stage, 
there is a vagueness and a sketchiness about the plot of ‘“‘ The 
Only Way,” even though the dramatist occasionally borders on 
the tedious in order to make everything clear and connected. 
This is particularly noticeable in the first act—not the prologue 
~-in order to elucidate the events which have led up to the 
action of the drama. The result is that we are a little fogged by 
the lengthy explanation, wearied by it, and not very clear about 
it. This is one of the unalterable laws of the stage—the 
audience can remember hardly anything it is told, only that 
which it sees; and this is the chief difficulty in making a play 
from a novel. 

It is not until the third act that we wake up, and then we 
wake up with a vengeance. As a piece of stage management 
the scene of the Revolutionary Tribunal could not be surpassed. 
Anything more real or more terrible could not be imagined. It 
is the Revolution brought before our eyes, a picture of its crimes, 
its horrors, and its excesses. It shows us the trial of the Marquis 
de St. Evrémonde, otherwise Charles Darnay, and his conviction 
after being acquitted. The crowds of ‘the people ” render the air 
thick with maddened villainy. The lust of blood is on every 
face; it is a modern reproduction of the Roman Colosseum, with 
the crowd pointing the thumb downwards, and clamouring for 
death. Shouts, screams, awful laughter mock at justice and 
affront the judge. ‘Guilty, guilty, guilty,” shout the “jury” 
as the aristocrat is placed in the dock. The “people” laugh, 
and dance, and sing at every fresh sentence, and circle round the 
condemned in hideous rejoicing. It is a wonderfully thrilling 
stage effect, fascinating and horrible, and it is a triumph for the 
Lyceum stage manager; for not even the crowd in * Julius 
Cesar” at Her Majesty’s was more realistic or more impassioned. 

In this scene, too, the dramatist is no longer dull. He 
throws off everything but his desire to be dramatic, and he is 
dramatic. The speech in which Sydney Carton pleads for the 
life of Darnay is a splendid piece of stage writing. It is not to 
be found in Dickens, but it is worthy of Dickens: We can 


understand the rough audience being stirred as they listen to the 
. Persuasive, burning words of the advocate. As delivered by 


Mr. Martin Harvey, the effect of the speech was. really 
wonderful. He carried us away by it, and we felt at one with 
the excited crowd on the stage, which had been turned from its 
purpose, momentarily won from the blood-fever, by the 
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altogether the University won by a balance of twenty-five holes. They will take 
a deal of tackling in the University match. | 

We see that Sherlock, the Oxford professional, has been distinguishing 
himself, too, at King’s Norton by some fine play in the professional tournament 
there. Very possibly it is to his example and precept that golf at Oxford owes 
some of the rather unusual strength that it is showing just now. Mr. F. 
Mitchell, whom we believe to be the Oxford player, won at Bournemouth the 
other day with a scratch score of 76, the nearest to him being Dr. K. Holt and 
Mr. Page Roberts, tieing at a nett 78. 

_The firm of Cann and Taylor, chiefly celebrated through the abilities as a 
player of the second member of the firm, is moving to Mid-Surrey, where Taylor 
is taking up an engagement under the local club there. Probably he will get 
more play in his new quarters, for at Mid-Surrey they play six working days in 
the week, and one dies non, whereas three days was the limit that a grudging 
Board of Common Conservators would allow to golf on Wimbledon Common. 
But the Conservators have many conflicting interests to adjust. It is not our 
business to criticise them ; only, for the cause of golf, we regret their action. 

The final of the Parliamentary Handicap has at length, long after due date, 
been played off, and resulted in Mr. Fison giving Mr. Seton-Karr a bad beating 
over the Mitcham course by six up and five to play on the thirty-six holes. 
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eloquence of the Englishman. Mr. Harvey has made a great 
personal success as an actor in ‘“* The Only Way,” and he is now 
one of the few actors whom London is “ watching.” 

Of course, Darnay’s respite is only temporary. Defarge 
jumps into the box, and furiously recites the woes of his family 
at the hands of Darnay’s ancestors. The mercy is changed to 
hate again, and Darnay is condemned. After this the play 
follows the book in its main features, and ends with a beautiful 
presentment of the death of Carton. For the sake of the 
brisk prologue—where we see the killing of Jean Defarge 
by the Marquis—for the sake of the third act, and for the sake of 
the last scene of all, though they occupy but a small portion of 
the evening, the public would be well advised to forgive the 
tameness and dulness of the rest. Assuredly they will enjoy the 
acting of Mr. Harvey, first as the drunken, devil-may-care, 
invertebrate, gentle, generous, chivalrous fellow who loves so 
truly and so hopelessly, afterwards as the fearless and inspired 
defender of the man who stands between him and her whom he 
loves. Mr. Harvey’s temperament is naturally poetical, and his 
style displays this in everything he does. He has “ personality,” 
‘‘ magnetism,” the power of attracting and holding the attention, 
without which no actor has ever become great, no matter how 
high his technical skill. Mr. Harvey has certainly a touch of 
that rare divine afflatus which makes the great actor, as 
distinguished from the merely clever craftsman. It is yet too 
early to say in what degree he possesses it. But to have even the 
faintest touch of it is a thing to thank Heaven for. 

Mr. Holbrook Blinn played to admiration as Defarge. His 
cold, calm, incisive method, his suggestion of a slumbering 
volcano, was just exactly what is required. Miss Grace Warner 
made a sweet and pretty Lucie. The other characters were in 
competent hands. The scenery is beautiful. Will it be a 
popular success? One hopes so, for the sake of the acting of 
Mr. Harvey and the drama of that third act. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


























‘3 | ‘HE great theatrical topic of the week has been the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings at the first night of ‘‘ The Coquette ” at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, where the manager attempted to stem the storm of discontent 

which made itself felt in the gallery. Such scenes are not unprecedented, but 

they are very rare. In ancient Greece the dramatists, even Euripides himself, 
had to put up with the same sort of thing, Coming to our own times, even Kean 
often. had to act through noisy clamour, and Sir Henry Irving has had to quell 
angry spirits at the Lyceum, who objected because he had tried to make play- 
going pleasant for them by allowing the pittites and ‘‘ gods” to book their seats 
in advance—an innovation the conservative British playgoer resented very 
bitterly. Mr. Robert Buchanan has harangued the public from the stage on 

a critic who had animadverted against his play; and Miss Wallis at the 

Shaftesbury also appealed from the Press to the public. Opinion is divided 

over the affair at the Prince of Wales’s; some hold that the hisses were an 

honest expression of public opinion caused by the presence of a managerial 
claque, others inclining to the belief that the malcontents were the tools of a rival 
management—an unlikely, though not an impossible, explanation, If the opera 
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hid been a good one, and had the experts pronounced acainst the verdict of the 
recalcitrant ‘* gods,” the thing would have had an uglier aspect; but, on the 
contrary, the opinion of the dissentients was supported by the papers, and by a 
large part of the quiet and orderly portion of the audience which had come to 
see the premiere of ** The Coquette.” Anyhow, the management of the theatre 
has been challenged to elucidate its innuendos, and to announce the name of the 
rival at whose doors it lays the blame for the ‘ booing” and hissing which 
greeted the final fall of the curtair. 

The next premiere of importance is that of ‘‘The Man in the Iron 
Mask” at the Adelphi Theatre, which, for a time, passes under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Norman Forbes, that enterprising member of a famous theatrical 
family, of which Mr. Forbes Robertson is, professionally, at the head. We are 
promised a stirring and striking series of pictures of the time of Louis Quatorze 
—a capital period for stage illustration. The iron-masked unfortunate is held 
to be the brother of the King, the peasant Marchiali, who so closely resembled 
the monarch that his intimates could not distinguish between them. Both these 
characters will be represented by Mr. Forbes. Contradicting history, the man 
in the mask is liberated after seven years’ confinement in the Bastille; really, 
of course, the mysterious incognito ended his days in the Bastille. But from 
the dramatic point of view this is a matter of no consequence. 

Mr. George Alexander is one of the most enterprising of managers. As it 
is at present, the St. James’s Theatre is an admirably comfortable and pleasant 
playhouse, but it is neither comfortable nor pleasant enough for Mr. Alexander, 
who proposes to spend nearly £30,000 on enlarging, improving, and beautifying 
his artistic home. Adjoining property has been secured, and new entrances, exils, 
cloak-rooms, crush-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and other attractive appurtenances 
are to be provided ; the ceiling is to be raised, and the lines of the theatre are to 
be perfected so that every seat in the house commands a clear view of the stage. 
And the stage itself is to be enlarged, and fitted with electrical appliancts for 
the mechanical moving of scenery. The new St. James’s will be the equal of 
any playhouse in the metropolis. . 

The revival of **‘ Ours” by Mr. Hare at the Globe Theatre is excellent. 
It is so nice to be able to write about Robertson as one likes to write about him 
—in respect and admiration. This was denied us when ‘ School” was the 
subject of discussion ; it is vouchsafed to us now that it is ‘* Ours,” for the 
latter is as good a play as the former is a poor one. The real and hearty 
sentiment and fun of ‘* Ours” are delightful. The ‘‘ situation” at the end of 


the second act gripped us as tightly as it seems to have gripped the audience 
thirty years ago. At the Globe the comedy is charmingly played by Messrs. 
Fred Kerr, Gillmore, Gilbert Hare, William Day, and, of course, John Hare ; 
PHGBUS. 


by Misses Teiry-Lewis, May Harvey, and Fanny Coleman. 





My pear Rocer,— 

I made up my mind some two or three weeks ago that we 
were passing through another siege of influenza, and now I find 
that | have medical authority for my belief. It seems to me 
that every second person | meet tells me either that he has him- 
self just recovered from an attack of the old enemy, or that some 
member of his family is down with it. I met our friend S——, 
the Q.C., yesterday, and heard from him that three of his 
servants, including that admirable cook whose fine Italian hand 
you and I know so well, are in bed with influenza. According 
to the medical authority to which I refer, which is no other than 
the Lancet, the cases are so far not of that grave kind with which 
we have been so familiar during several years, but they are 
unmistakable. Translated into ordinary English, the symptoms 
which are most common are high fever, accompanied by severe 
pain, followed by disproportionate prostration. It adds a word 
o! advice in regard to the treatment of cases which may be useful 
to you should the enemy have travelled so far as Berkshire, and 
should any of you be unfortunate victims. One great point, it 
seems, is a thorough ventilation of the sick-room and of houses 
where cases occur. Where this is neglected the cases multiply, 
and the severity of them seems to increase. This is worth 
mak ng a rote of. 

I had a pleasant evening last Tuesday. FFH——, the sculptor, 
took me with him to the annual Shrove Tuesday dinner and 
jollification of the Art Workers’ Guild. The Guild, as you know, 
includes among its members most of the leading artists and 
craftsmen of the day. The Arts and Crafts Society, which every 
now and then gives those delightful exhibitions at the New 
Gallery, is really an offshoot of the Guild, and one of its peculi- 
arities is that the members consider a man who hammers out a 
beautiful silver bowl, or binds a book in artistic fashion, just as 
much an artist as if he painted pictures or sculptured. marble. 
On Tuesday they met in the hall of Clifford’s Inn, and started 
with a very excellent dinner, after which the tables were cleared 
away and an impromptu mock trial was held, the plaintiff being 
Mrs. Grundy, as representing the British public, and the 
defendant the Guild, represented by its past Masters. The 
whole affair was really very funny; all the pro-edure of a court 
was Cleverly caricati.red, and witnesses were called by the 
plaintilf to prove that the Guild had endeavoured to seduce the 
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British pub'ic from the paths of Conventionalism and Philistinism. 
From time to time these witnesses varied the proceedings by 
breaking into song of sentimental or comic description, or by 
delivering themselves of recitations or telling funny stories. The 
result was an excellent entertainment, conclujed by something 
very like a ‘‘ pantomime rally,” inaugurated by Walter Crane, 
who pelted the judges and everyone else with very solid-looking 
missiles formed out of tissue paper, so as to be practically harm- 
less. The whole affair convinced me that, as I have often thought, 
no one can play the fool better or in a more delightfully boyish 
manner, when they make up their minds so to do, than artists. 

Talking of artists, I heard a bit of news the other day of 
which no mention has yet been made in the papers, but which 
will, I think, afford you some gratification. I remember last 
year when you were up in May you came to the conclusion that 
by far the most interesting of the picture exhibitions was that 
held by the International Society of Artists at the Prince’s 
Skating Rink. It represented, don’t you remember, not only the 
newest schools of English as well as continental art, but also 
those of a past generation, who are held in greatest honour by 
the “advanced” men of to-day. The committee, headed by our 
one and only James McNeil Whistler, performed their work of 
selection so admirably that there was scarcely a picture which was 
not worth careful consideration, and so well were these hung that 
the extemporised gallery was more like that of a private 
individual than one thrown open to the public. For many 
reasons it was very doubtful if the experiment would be 
repeated, but one day this week it was finally and definitely 
decided that a second*International Exhibition should be held, 
at the same place and opened at the same time as last year, 
under the auspices of the same committee, reinforced by some 
very well-known men. 

The disturbance at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, of which 
you probably read in the papers, produced from Mr. Lowenfeld, 
the manager, the statement that it was by an organised and paid 
opposition. Mr. Lowenfeld’s assertion seems to have been received 
in most quarters as if it were a most astonishing revelation ; but 
anyone who knows anything about the inside of London 
theatrical life knows that Mr. Lowenfeld spoke well within the 
mark. I met Harry Dam, the author of the libretto which was 
so savagely received the other day, and naturally he was full of 
the subject. He disclaimed any idea of its being directed against 
him personally, although he is an American, and American 
theatrical folk persist in claiming that strong prejudices 
against them still exist on the London stage. He assured me 
that the whole thing was directed against Lowenfeld himself, 
and was due to the jealousy of his rivals, the report having got 
abroad that the new opera was going to be a great money-maker, 
and was likely to enrich Lowenfeld to the extent of £100,000, or 
£40,000 more than the profits of ‘* La Poupée.” ‘It only costs,” 
said Dam, “some fifty shillings to havea play, a manager, or an 
author effectively ‘ booed.’ Ten ruffians at five shillings a night 
will do the trick. The same men will lead the applause just as 
effectively on the same terms; and audiences and critics are so 
impressionable that, despite themselves, their judgment is 
affected by these professionals in the gallery.” 

I remember you took a great fancy to the very charming 
personality of Justin McCarthy when I introduced you to him at 
Westminster two or three years ago. Iam afraid we shall not 
see him much during the present session. He is down at West- 
gate, working hard upon what promises to be one of the most 
interesting books of the year, namely, his own reminiscences. 
One of them is already in print, while the manuscript of the 
second is almost completed. As journalist and politician Mr. 
McCarthy, who has had nearly forty years’ experience of London 
life, has been brought into intimate relationship with most people 
of consequence in literary as well as political circles. As editor 
of the old Morning Star he came into close contact with Bright 
and Cobden, many unpublished letters from whom will appear 
in his book, Tennyson, Browning, John Stuart Mill, Dickens, 
and Thackeray he also knew and corresponded with; while, 
when in the United States in the sixties, he met, and in some cases 
knew intimately, Longfellow, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Emerson, 
Bryant, James Russell Loweli, Sheridan, Grant, and Horace 
Greeley. Of these he will naturally have much to say, and his 
book, therefore, cannot fail to be popular on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

Yours as ever, 


CHARLES TOWNLEY. 





|... CHEAP GUXS . . 


‘ero guns are only to be recommended to those who cannot well afford 








to pay for more costiy ones, and who also shoot very little in the course 
of the year ; for though strong-looking, it is wrong to regard the cheap 
gun as equal in strength to the highly-finished, more delicate-looking best gun. 
If submitted only to a strain of a few hundred shots a year, a cheap gun may of 
course last a long time without requiring serious repair, but if it is tested by as 
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many thousand shots per annum, its lack of enduring qualities is certain to be 
demonstrated in comparison with those of the high-class weapon. There may 
be no perceptible difference between the two to the inexperienced, untrained eye, 
but any gun-maker, and many experienced gun-owners who know what a good 
gun is, could point out a dozen different points in which inferiority was stamped 
upon the cheaper article, handsome enough though it might look when first handled 
in a gun-maker’s establishment. But its purchaser may only be able to afford 
the expenditure of £15 or £20 on his gun, and therefore he has to bear with 
its deficiencies, such as they may be. They are indeed serious enough, for 
when guns have to be turned out by the hundred at wholesale prices, the 
manufacturer of them cannot be expected to use the best materials or to occupy 
the time of the best workmen in making them. His guns are made more tor 
their selling than their enduring qualities, and, to give him his due, when they 
leave his factory for the shops of retailers in any part of the world, not excluding 
the London trade, they do so at a wonderfully moderate price, so mcderate that 
it would surprise the ultimate purchasers of them did they bet know it. Few 
sportsmen would believe how cheaply guns of a certain class can be manufactured 
either in Liége or Birmingham. Liége supplies the American market with 
cheap guns. It sends them over to America at prices which even the American 
makers, with all the aid of their ingenious machinery, cannot attempt to rival. 
It suits American dealers therefore to buy these cheap guns from Liége in 
preference to making them themselves by machinery, as all higher-grade 
American weapons are manufactured. Reading the current issue of a monthly 
trade journal, we observe its Liége correspondent informing its readers in the 
gun trade here that as the chief market for Belgian fire-arms is unquestionably 
America, and as the Americans gradually increase the duty on anything but the 
very cheapest guns, 1athe: than lose the American market the manufacturers in 
Liége ‘‘are determined to make a gun just inside the Excise limit price of 


‘six dollars.” That is, these manufacturers have decided to supply America 


with cheap strong guns at less than 24s. each! Birm'ngham, if it cared, 
perhaps could beat that figure in cheap guns, for when we last visited the 
Birmingham Proof House we witnessed the testing there one afternoon of a 
hundred gun barrels which had cost about Is. 6d. each, and were going to be 
placed in guns ordered for the South African trade at 7s. 6d. each, to be retailed 
there probably at double that price or more. They would be of course very 
inferior weapons to the Belgian 24s. guns when finished ; but still only 5 per 
cent. of these Is. 6d. barrels gave way to the proof charge, which to us seemed 
a surprisingly good result, looking to the kind of metal, if metal it could be called, 
of which they were composed. Our readers therefore can understand how strong 
usable guns can be sold, with a fair profit to the seller, at 30s.—at a larger 
percentage of profit, indeed, than is obtainable on the 60 guinea article. Any 
sportsman, however, could appreciate the immense difference | etween the two 
weapons, but the strange thing is that very few shooters indeed can distinguish 
between a gun that costs £20 and one that costs £40 or £45, or tetween the 
latter and a really high-class best gun at 60 or 70 guineas. 

There are, however, a few rules that should be observed by novices in gun 
buying, the observance of which may prevent them from being deluded into 
buying almost worthless weapons, even though only able to purchase cheap guns. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that no respectable dealer expects a customer to 
buy a gun without first examining it, while the offers of second-hand guns by 
advertisement that sometimes appear, where extremely low figures are quoted, 
are almost invariably swindles. As an instance of the latter, we may refer to 
some evidence given some time ago at Bow Street, in a prosecution for fraud in 
the sale of guns, advertised as being sold at a sacrifice by a gentleman giving up 
shooting. It was proved that the guns, which were offered as second-hand ones at 
43 10s. each and had cost £10 10s. each a few months previously, were not 
second-hand guns, but had been specially manufactured in Birmingham in great 
quantities for the accused, each of the guns being engraved with the words 
“Ten Guinea Special” by the manufacturer, who put any maker’s name on the 
guns he was asked to engrave, the market value of the guns when new being only 
42 11s. in Birmingham. The manufacturer did not think he had done anything 
out of place in assisting the accused to effect a sale of new guns as second-hand, 
by marking them at four times their market value and putting a fictitious maker's 
name on the barrels. He regarded it as all in the way of business, but the 
court did not take quite the same view, The evidence, however, let a good deal 
of light upon the origin of so-called second-hand guns as advertised in the 
newspapers by private owners, and also as to the wonderfully cheap figures at which 
guns, to all appearance fairly good, could be supplied by Birmingham wholesale 
manufacturers, It is indeed extraordinary how cheaply these wholesale makers 
in Birmingham can supply their trade customers with guns. We have been 
over the largest factory in Birmingham on more than one occasion lately, a 
factory that has a reputation for making annually thousands of the cheapest guns 
that can be had in the English wholesale trade, and it must be confessed that 
the work to be seen there, as well as the wonderful facilities for its execution in 
the way of the best and latest descriptions of machinery, is surprising. The 
whole process of gun manufacture can there be inspected under one roof, from 
the welding of the iron to the stocking, screwing, and finishing of the completed 
gun, which is sold to the retailer probably at prices from £3 to £5, and resold 
by him at figures ranging from £7 Ios. to £15. Of course such guns are made 
too fast to allow of any time being spent upon their finish or performance, and 
delicate adjustment of the locks, breech actions, and fittings is not to be looked 
for, while the stocks, being necessarily of cheap wood, are likely to show rough 
work round the metal fittin:s, concealed only while the gun has been untested 
by real hard work. It would not pay the manufacturer, so small is his profit on 
each gun, to throw aside a few stocks in the rough because they were faulty or 
badly seasoned. The barrels, of course, are of inferior metal, but so long as they 
pass the Proof Houxe, which they invariably do, he cares little what deficiencies 
they may develop in process of shooting them after they have been purchased. 
Now it would be imagined that for such machine-made guns there would be 
very little demand by sportsmen and others devoted to shooting, so iong as there 
were really first-rate weapons procurable ; yet such a demand exists, though 
not, let us say, by good sportsmen, who really do take pride in their shooting and 
shoot a good deal. The colonies take a large proportion of these cheap guns, 
others find their way to provincial gun-makers, whose names are put on them 
in Birmingham before they leave the factories, and some of them, we must say, 
find their way to London establishments, to be sold as London-made guns of the 
third grade at a considerable advance on Birmingham prices. 

There are of course gun-makers and gun-makers in London, as in Birmingham. 
Some London gun-makers do most of their business in the selling of second and 
third grade guns, combined with the sale of good second-hand weapons that they 
Mav either have purchased from, or exchanged with, the former owners, And 
ifone has only a £20 note to expend in the purchase of his gun, and yet is 
anxious to procure a good one, even if somewhat old-fashioned, his only cours¢ 
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is to purchase a second-ha d weapon, which he can obtain in all probability 
from any gun-maker whose work he fancies, or from the establishments, of which 
there are five or six in London, that make dealings in second-hand guns a 
speciality. If he cannot obtain a second-hand gun to suit him at the figure 
quoted, then it may be said that he has Birmingham to fall back upon, where he 
will be well served with a cheap, fairly good weapon, at a price a good deal 
below what he would be asked for it in London by London makers, who have 
to get two profits from their customers, instead of only one as in the Midland 
capital, Birmingham is easily first in the production of cheap guns in this 
country, for the manufacture of which London until recently has never laid itself 
out. True, more than one London factory has been started of recent years, but 
they have not altered the character of the London trade, the strength of which 
still lies in fine guns, while that of Birmingham, as always, lies in the making 
of cheap guns at low prices, so low, indeed, that London dealers can purchase 
them in Birmingham and resell in London at a very handsome profit indeed, 
owing to the difference between Birmingham and London prices. Even on the 
purchase of one cheap gun, a shooter would save a cons‘derable sum by journey- 
ing to Birmingham to chouse for himself on the spot, for in London he might 
have exactly similar guns shown to him, but at very different prices. Much as 
Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey has said against Birmingham guns, a great deal of it 
undeserved condemnation, he admits that in the production of a fairly good 
cheap gun, at about £20 in price, London cannot compete with Birmingham. 
He, however, puts London first when the price rises to £40 or £45, on the 
ground that the very best class of Birmingham work is inferior to the very best 
class of London work. With his appreciation of best London work we are 
quite in accord, but he cannot use that argument in favour of his recommenda- 
tion of the £40 or £45 London gun in preference to one from Birmingham at the 
same price, for neither of these amounts is able to purchase a gun of best London 
make, as that term is generally understood in gun-making circles. The 445 London 
gun, as it is called, in our opinion is the least wo:th its price of any shot-gun sold in 
England, for, in common parlance, it is neither flesh nor fowl nor good 1ed-herring. 
In reality, it is a semi-Birmingham gun, sold at the price of a London-made one 
of second quality, for all the essential parts of the gun are made, more or less, 
cheaply in Birmingham, while at most only the stocking, screwing, and finishing 
are completed in London, and on the final production there is an altogether 
disproportionate profit of considerably over 100 per cent. When Sir Ralph 
Payne Gallwey puts that gun forward as the very best class of London work, 
where does he place the much higher-class weapon built throughout in London 
of the best materials by the best-known makers? Though the one costs a few 
pounds less than the other, there is no comparison between the two articles, as 
regards real value. The fine, best gun, made in London, is the cheapest in the 
gun trade, the £45 gun we regard as absolutely the dearest ; and yet the latter 
weapon has the recommendation of such an authority as Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey 
as being the best to purchase in London. It is only by carefully comparing 
London and Birmingham prices and London and Birmingham work that one 
can thoroughly realise how unfair it is to sell Kirmingham guns, in all but the 
finishing strokes, which are put on in London, as the guns made in London by 
reputable London makers, To the eye they are deceiving, for they have a dash 
of London style about them that is all outward show, while their lasting qualities 
are only those of a cheap gun. 


INANIMATE BIRD-SHOOTING. : 

We have already in these columns given some account of the develop- 
ment of the Inanimate Bird Shooting Association and its proceedings in 
endeavouring to popularise clay-bird-shooting in this country ; and in our report 
on the new American clay-bird trap, somewhat fantastically termed the Repau- 
trap, recently exhibited at work in the grounds of the Middlesex Gun Club at 
Hendon, we stated that, according to the existing rules of the parent association 
against the use of any but British manufactured articles by affiliated clubs, there 
was some doubt as to the possibility of introducing .the improved apparatus for 
throwing clays into this country. It was stated that this restriction was likely to 
come up for reconsideration at the annual general meeting of the Inanimate 
Bird Shooting Association, on a res lution passed by the governing body 
recommending the abolition of all such restrictions, That meeting was held 
at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on Thursday last, and on the motion of 
Mr. F. C. Borer, seconded by Mr, J. Norton, a resolution was finally carried 
unanimously, that rules twelve and thirteen of the articles should be entirely 
deleted, abolishing all restrictions whatever in the use of manufactured articles 
by the affiliated clubs, leaving them free to use such guns, ammunition, birds, 
traps, or other articles as they should think proper, only providing that no gun 
of a larger calibre than twelve gauge shall. be used, and that the charge of shot 
shall not exceed one and one-eighth ounce. The clubs hereafter, therefore, are 
free to use any manufactured articles in shooting they may consider best, whether 
of American or continental manufacture. On this result we think the governing 


- body of the association as such is to be congratulated, as are also the wholesale 


manufacturers represented on it, for having shown such a desire to meet the club 
delegates more than halfway in the’r resolve to take away every obstacle to the 
popularity of clay-bird-shooting in this country. Now that the restrictions are 
removed, it may be said that they were generally considered unreasonable by 
many trap-shooters, and consequently must have seriously hampered the fuller 
development of the pastime thioughout the provinces. There is also, we hear, 
every probability of the sight to manufacture the new American trap being 
secured for Great Britain by a syndicate of ammunition manufacturers, which 
will lease the traps when made to the clubs at a rental for each trap for the 
first year of £5, and for each succeeding year of £2, thus bringing it within the 
reach of th: smallest of the provincial gun clubs, which can also be supplied 
with birds of American manufacture at one-half the price formerly paid. On 
this footing clay-bird-shooting can be enjoyed in this country almost as cheaply 
as in America, and there is little doubt that on such lines its further 
development with us should be rapid. We may add that the new chairman of 
the association, unanimously appointed at the recent meeting, is Mr. F. W. 
Moore, an enthusiastic trap-shooter, who for the last three years has captained 
the successful team of English shooters in the international contest at Wembley 
Park, the treasurer and secretary for the next year being Mr. J. C. Irvine and 
Mr. Max Baker respectively, the latter having been prevailed upon to withdraw 
his resignation. 

As showing the possibilities of clay-bird-shooting, it is stated that at the 
forthcoming Spoitsmen’s Exhibition in New York, the Sportsmen’s Association 
intends. holding a championship tournament for trap-shooters on the roof of 
Madison Square Gardens. Original as must be regarded the idea of holding 
such a meeting on a roof-garden, as Americans term it, careful calculation has 
estab'ished the feasibility of the scheme, the work’ng out of which will be 
watched with considerable interest by trap-shooters on this side. We may add 
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that those desirous of starting clay-bird-shooting clubs in country districts can 
obtain all information as to their formation and management in the form of a 
free pamphlet on application to the association’s secretary, Mr. Max Baker, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

On Saturday last a very interesting competition was decided on the grounds 
of the Middlesex Gun Club, open to all members of affiliated clubs. It was a 
sweepstake, in which the conditions were that each competitor should shoot 
100 clay-birds, thrown by the Repau-trap, for three prizes to those making the 
three best percentages of breaks. The weather was somewhat foggy at the 
commencement, and before the end of the contest, for which there were 
numerous entries, shooting became rather uncertain owing to the failing light. 
The highest score was registered by Mr. J. H. Butt, shooting with a Boswell 
gun and Amberite powder, who broke 85 birds out of the 100, Mr. F. M. 
Brown, shooting with a Boss s‘ngle-trigger gun and Schultze powder, tieing for 
second prize and dividing with Mr. Denis O’Conor, shooting with a Westley 
Richards and Schultze, both registering 82 breaks, while 81 was placed to the 
credit of Mr. Paul North and Mr. C. W. Cave, who tied and divided the third 
prize. It may be mentioned that the birds were thrown at 2oyds. rise instead 
of the usual 18yds., making good scoring therefore all the more difficult. 
The event was the first competition at 100 birds straight-away held in this 
country. NEvIS. 





PpleTWeElEN 





“ROM the moment that the Grand National weights appeared until now I 
+ have never ceased to draw the attention of readers of these notes to the 
great chance possessed by Gentle Ida, with only 11st. 7lb. to carry in 
that race. That she is the best-class chaser in training I have very little 
doubt, and, in my opinion, her victory at Aintree is merely a question of her 
coming really fit and at her best to the post. Of this there has always been just 
a doubt, and it was, therefore, very satisfactory for her supporters to see her on 
Saturday last looking so well as she did at Hurst Park, where her very easy 
victory over Parma Violet showed that she is at any rate going on in the right 
way up to now. There are still four weeks to elapse before the eventful day, 
and as Mr. Dyas’s mare has evidently got through the early stages of her 
preparation in satisfactory fashion, I see no reason why she should not be sent to 
the post fully wound up, in which case she will probably win easily, bar 
accidents. 

I have on several occasions written in these notes that we did not know how 
good Parma Violet might not be. We now know, from the running of these two 
beautiful mares in the Palace Steeplechase Plate at Hurst Park on Saturday last, 
that she is not so good as Gentle Ida. It is difficult to say how much the latter 
had in hand, but she seems certain to again defeat the game little Parma Vio‘et 
at Aintree, although she will meet her there on 71b. worse terms than at Hurst 
Park. At the same time, Captain Campbell’s mare is almost certain to jump and 
stay to the end with the nice weight of 11st. 6lb,—1lb. less than Gentle Ida- 
and it would be a curious, though far from improbable, coincidence if these two 
were again to finish first and second on the 24th of next month. We shall have 
to wait for some time yet before knowing which is the best of the Weyhill stable, 
but I have always fancied that this may turn out to be Parma Violet after all, 
much as I respect that grand chaser Manifesto, if he can be got fit in time, 
which I rather doubt. At any rate, Gentle Ida looked beautiful on Saturday 
last, and won as she liked, and that was the most important feature of the day’s 
racing. 

The February Steeplechase, on the same afternoon, looked a good thing 
for Morello, but for some reason or another he did not jump nearly so well as 
usual, and could only finish fourth to North Sea, Dead Level, and Ebor, to all 
of whom, however, he was of course giving weight. North Sea, who won 
cleverly by a length and a-half, is by Ocean Wave, who seems to sire good 
jumpers, out of Dutch Girl, and he was giving 1lb, to Dead Level; Ebor, who 
finished two lengths behind the last-named, being asked to give 14lb. to the 
winner and 15lb, to the second. The last two were Summer Lightning and 
Duke of Wellington, neither of whom seem as good as they were expected to be 
in the early part of the present season. 

The first event of the afternoon, the Wentworth Hurdle Race, was 
won by Bell Rope, one of the few jumpers in training who can claim St. Simon 
for sire, and who had split Countess Schomberg and Minstrel in the Maiden 
Hurdle Race on the previous afternoon, although he had finished 1ooyds. 
behind the latter on the very same terms at Sandown Park the week before. 
This alone is sufficient to show that Minstrel’s form was all wrong on Saturday 
last, and to suppose that a pull of 111b. in the weights could put either Countess 
Schomberg or Bell Rope on anything like the same mark as Minstrel in his true 
form is too ridiculous. : ; 

The presence of the Duke of Devonshire’s horse frightened away most of 
the opposition in the Maiden Hurdle Race the opening event of the first day, and 
only seven runners went to the post. Of these Countess Schomberg, 4 yrs., 
1ost. 7lb., Bell Rope, 4 yrs., rost 7lb., and Minstrel, 5 yrs., 11st. rolb., 
finished first, second, and third, as their names are written. The winner is no 
doubt fairly useful, though never likely to be half so good as her brother, the 
**Count,” and Bell Rope will win a race of this sort some day ; but neither of 
them could have any pre:ensions to beat Minstrel on their merits, and how they 
came to do so it would puzzle me to say, unless he turned it up, as he hada 
habit of doing on the flat. It may be that he did not relish running three races 
in such close succession, though this hardly seems likely, considering that he 
won the first.two without an effort. It will be a thousand pities should this 
promising young jumper revert to the practices which marred what would other- 
wise have been a brilliant career on the flat. Were he mine I should turn his 
attention to fences in the place of hurdles for the future. 

This reminds me that another soft-hearted customer on the flat, the 
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desperately speedy Oizil, made his débu over hurdles on the second day of the 
Hurst Park Meeting. He was reported to have taken kindly to jumping, and 
to fly his hurdles in fine form, but he ran last in the race won by Bell Rope, and 
evidently won’t have it in public, whatever he may do at home. A season’s 
hunting would probably cure his temper—of course, after the necessary opera- 
tion, which would not be any loss, considering how softly he is breed—and it would 
be a great sight to see these two high-class cowards, Orzil and Minstrel, opposing 
each other in next year’s Grand Nationa]. There is only one remedy for coltish 
youngsters such as Orzil was, and, if that is neglected, they usually turn rogues. 
I felt sure that this would be the case with Orzil when I saw the way in which 
he behaved in the Epsom paddock as a two year old. That he was the fastest 
colt of his year, excepting perhaps Cyllene, there is little doubt, and I shall 
never forget the terrific speed he showed in the Middle Park Plate until he 
thought it time to stop. He is a beautiful mover, too, and it is a thousand 
pities that he was not operated on as a two year old. 

To return to the first day’s racing—which, by the way, was enjoyed under 
summer-like conditions of weather, very different from what we are usually in 
the habit of experiencing at Mr. Joe Davis’s otherwise well-ordered meetings— 
old Doge was made favourite for the Park Selling Hurdle Race Plate of 
300 sovs., Priestholme being also backed at 8 to 1. The winner, however, 
turned up in Mr. ‘‘ Garry ” Moore’s Old Girl, by Satiety—Bonnie Lassie, who 
won by four lengths from the favourite, and was subsequently ‘bought in for 
270 guineas. The winner was picked up for 40 guineas last back end, I believe, 
by her present owner, and as she is only four years old, she is probably worth 
the money for which he was allowed to retain her. The Weir Selling Steeple- 
chase resulted in a chapter of accidents. Of the six starters, Aberfoyle, who 
was favourite, fell at the fence before the stands. At the next Umbrella refused, 
his example being followed by everything except Garry Owen, who naturally 
secured a long lead whilst the remainder, with the exception of Swanshot, who 
declined to have it, were being got over one by one. Coming up the straight, 
Umbrella came a regular purler, and in the end the half-bred Garry Owen won 
by forty lengths, and was afterwards bought in for 50 guineas. The last race of 
the afternoon, the Waterloo Handicap Steeplechase, was won by Craig, who beat 
the favourite, Misanthropist, by six lengths, after Mum had been pulled up and 
Stonehenge had fallen, but the second would probably have won had more use 
been made of him. As, however, he led to the last fence, perhaps he does not 
like making his own running, and at any rate Craig beat him easily in speed in 
the run home. 

The most interesting event at Manchester on the first day was the 
Handicap Steeplechase, which brought out the Grand National candidates 
Lotus Lily, Slander, Jack Tar, The Soarer, Electric Spark, Belle of Blayney, 
and Corner. These are all handicapped with less than rost. in the big chase, 
except The Soarer, who has Iost. 1olb. The last-named ran a bad fourth, and 
can have no chance at Liverpool, which may equally be said of all the others 
who took part in this event, excepting the winner, Lotus Lily, who beat them 
all easily here, and will meet them on better terms at Aintree, whilst, being a 
good stayer and a safe jumper, she might possibly run into a place. 

Remembering how well Timon ran behind Manifesto in the Grand National 
of two years since, I could not help thinking that he had been given a decided 
chance of winning this year’s race with only Iost. 7lb. to carry, and I was 
thereforé much interested to see how he would perform in the Stretford Steeple- 
chase at Manchester. He looked well enough in the paddock, and his 
connections being fond of his chance, he started a hot favourite at 6 to 4 on. 
He performed disappointingly, however, and had to play second fiddle to the 
moderate High Chancellor, who could not beat Golden Age at the previous 
Manchester Meeting. Probably two miles is not far enough for Timon, and it 
may have been against him having to make his own running, so that he may do 
better over four and a-half miles at Aintree; but, all the same, this latest 
performance of his does not suggest winning a Grand National, and he may not 
be so good now as he was when he ran so well in that event two years ago. 
We shall probably see some good sport on Friday and Saturday at Birmingham, 
where, with a run, Cathal, Ford of Fyne, Parma Violet, and Sweet Adare may 
be worth following for their respective engagements. OuTPost. 








POSSIBLE source of danger to which it behoves every cyclist to pay due 
heed is that which may proceed from the insecure attachment of foot- 
rests. One is most liable to a casualty from this cause in the case of a 
new machine on which foot-rests had been fitted before it left the factory. The 
confiding purchaser not unnaturally assumes that the job has been satisfactorily 
performed. Last summer a clergyman was killed by reason of a falling foot- 
rest getting into the spokes of his front wheel, and deflecting it, when he was 
riding down a steep hill. It was a personal experience of my own, however, a 
day or two ago, which has led me to call attention to this matter, and though no 
harm was done, for a reason which I will explain, the accident may be profitable 
to others. I was out on a new tandem, and had noticed when it was delivered 
to me that one of the foot-rests, though apparently perfectly secure so far as the 
sense of touch was concerned, did not.seem to be as tightly closed at its pointed 
end as experience had shown me to be desirable. It was clamped, however, by 
a screw and bolt, and to tighten it effectually required two pairs of hands, one to 
turn the screw-driver and another to hold the nut firmly in position. No friend 
being handy at the time, I noticed the point, and having vainly tried to effect 
the tightening myself, I was perforce obliged to let it slide for the nonce, but 
registered a resolve not to use the rests for the present. 

On the ride in question, I had mentioned the foot-rests to my companion, 
but as he was not steering he did not take much notice. It happened, however, 
at one part of the journey that we had changed places, and when we were 
‘*double coasting” down a steep hill the foot-rest on the off side slid down the 
fork-blade. As luck would have it, it was one of the type which has no nuts 
between the fork-blade and the spokes ; otherwise, not only would some of the 
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spokes have been ripped out bodily, but probably, considering the rate at which 
we were travelling, the steering might have been so suddenly deflected as to 
overturn the machine before the front man could regain control. Now the point 
I wish to emphasise is that the majority of foot-rests on the market are attached 
by bolts on the inside of the fork-blades, and it is, therefore, specially imperative 
concerning this type that they should be made thoroughly secure. In the 
pattern on my tandem the foot-rests are all in one piece; in fitting them the 
open ends are sprung open, passed round the fork-blade, and then tightened by 
a bolt which draws the sides of the rests together and gradually increases their 
hold. In other respects this pattern is perhaps less desirable than those which 
are fastened on the inside; at any rate, the latter are easier to handle. With 
the possibility of detachment in view, however, there is a good deal to be said 
for the less convenient pattern, particularly when not fitted by one’s self, and, 
therefore, possibly insecurely attached. 

It has always been a moot point as to the extent to which a cyclist or other 
vehicle user may be excused for a technical breach of the lamp-lighting 
regulation in circumstances of peculiar urgency. One of the hardest cases that 
has ever been heard of has just been recorded. Two Hampshire cyclists were 
riding home without lamps, and within three miles of their destination there still 
remained over half-an-hour of daylight. To their surprise, however, they came 
across a man and woman, the latter of whom was very seriously injured owing 
to an accident, and the obvious claims of humanity demanded that the cyclists 
should go for help. This involved a ride of another eleven miles before they 
cou'd reach a doctor. On the return journey they were challenged by a 
policeman for contravention of the lamp-lighting regulation. This, of course, 
was a perfectly proper thing for the constable to do ; and the cyclists themselves 
had so far no cause of complaint; but they naturally expected that the 
magistrates, on hearing a statement of the attendant circumstances, would view 
the matter leniently. The case came before the Droxford Bench, and one of the 
defendants, who appeared for himself and his companion, produced letters both 
from the doctor whose succour they had ridden to obtain, and also the husband 
of the injured woman. Instead of dismissing the case, however, as would have 
been the rational thing to do, the magistrates absolutely declined to accept or 
even listen to the reasonable excuse proffered, and inflicted fines of 2s. 6d. and 
Is. respectively, with no less than Ios. costs in each case. 

A handy booklet is ‘‘ The Cyclist’s Pocket Book,” for 1899, which was 
first published last year, and has now reached a second edition. It has been 
brought thoroughly up to date, and is a really remarkable example of the art of 
packing useful information in the minimum of room. The articles are all 
soundly written, and betray so palpably the knowledge of the expert that it is 
a decided pity that the names of the respective writers are not given. Among 
the more notable of the many chapters into which this compact little volume is 
divided are ‘* Cycling Obligations,” ‘‘ Touring,” ‘‘ Riding Downhill Without a 
Brake,” ‘* Foreign Touring Regulations,” ‘‘ Tyres,” ‘“‘ Gear,” ‘‘The Care of a 
Machine,” ‘* Medical Notes,” etc., while there is a well-arranged diary, a 
telegraphic code, and various other details which complete the usefulness of the 
manual. It should be added that the book has rounded corners, and is just 
such a size as will adapt itself conveniently to the coat pocket. 

THE PILGRIM. 


A Study in Expression. 





WELSH correspondent in sending the accompanying 
picture suggests it might either be entitled ‘“ Two 
Lo:fers,” or “Two Little Vagabonds.” We think a 

better and more appropriate inscription is ‘A Study in Expres- 

Sion.” The dejected, ‘‘ Well-now-I-am-in-trouble” look in the 
pose of the little beauty on the left-hand side of the illustration, 
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and the disdainful, de’il-may-care expression on the face of his 
companion, are perfect bulldog character studies. | What 
an amount of expression, difficult to determine, a bulldog 
possesses! In this, surely, much of his power exists. You areas 
uncertain of his opinion and feelings as you are doubtful whether 
the attention of a cross-eyed man is fixed upon you or your 
neighbour. We gladly reproduce the amusing picture, which 
reflects great credit upon the photographer. 
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MONKEYS AS PETS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘Country LiFE.”] 

S1r,—We are thinking of getting a monkey as a pet, and should be very glad if 
you could inform us what kind of monkey is most affectionate and intelligent. 
Are they very subject to consumption? We should keep it in the house, and 
only let it have a run in the garden occasionally. We should be very much 
obliged if you could give us a few hints in your paper about feeding and training 
them, etc.—-E. MCLAREN. 


[The Capuchin monkeys of South America are far the prettiest and most 
intelligent. They are procurable from any respectable dealer, Jamrach or Cross 
for choice. They must be kept in the house in winter. A cage with a good 
sleeping box is best. They can be allowed to run about indoors when the 
owner pleases. Feed on rice, pea-flour, scalded bread, carrot, and a little 
sugar. All this should be thoroughly boiled first. As the Capuchins are 
largely insect feeders, give also meal-worms and a little minced chicken. Let 
them catch flies on the window, or caterpillars and beetles when you take them 
out of doors. —ED. ] 


LEARNING TO SHOOT. 

(To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”] 
Sir, —I agree so very strongly with all that ‘‘ Sagittarius ” says in your issue of 
January 28th, about the necessity of the young idea being taught to shoot—to 
aim its gun properly—that I hope you will let me say how utterly I disagree 
with the method he advocates for attaining that end. He says the young shooter 
is to be taught to bring up his gun straight on the moving object, swing it in the 
direction of that object’s movement, and fire when the gun points far enough 
ahead, That at least is how I understand ‘‘ Sagittarius,” and if that is wrong 
I must apologise. But supposing it to be right, I cannot conceive a method 
more certain to inculcate that pernicious habit of dwelling on the aim, of poking, 
which is the source of nine-tenths of the misses in a day’s shooting. Why, Sir, 
the method suggested by ‘‘ Sagittarius ” is a positive lesson in the art of poking. 
He says you are to wait, and swing your gun about, after it has touched the 
shoulder, What says the Badminton book, of which he speaks so slightingly ? 
It says that a man can never become a good shot unless he pulls trigger direc ly 
the gun comes to the shoulder, Now, Sir, I consider that to be the essential of 
good shooting. Men laugh at the Badminton book, because it so happens that Sir 
Ralph Payne Gallwey is not, himself, by any means a first-class shot. Probably 
no man is more painfully aware of the fact than himself. But Sir Ralph Payne 
Gallwey has a thoroughly sound knowledge of the business of shooting and all 
connected with it. He is a thoroughly good sportsman, if not a first-class 
marksman, and he shoots regularly in the best of company. He does not tell 
his pupils to ‘‘ DoasI do” ; but to ‘* Do as I tell you to do.” May I be allowed 
to suggest an alternative to the plan of ‘‘Sagittarius””—that the young shooter 
should be taught to look at the flight of birds, to estimate their distance and 
their pace, and thence to deduce the distance that he should point his gun in front 
ofthem? And having made that calculation, that he shall put up his gun and 
fire instanter. Even if he miss, no matter, Better that he should miss them in 
good style than kill them with poking, awkward aim. Oh, do let “ Sagittarius ” 
keep to his bows and arrows and not give our young shooters such pernicious 
instruction as this.—F. L. A. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

{To THE Eprror or ‘CountrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—With regard to this question of tuberculosis, to which I am so glad to see 
attention befng called, both by your leader and by correspondence in your paper, 
I should like, with your permission, to point out a fact that is sometimes for- 
gotten, as it'seems to me—the fact that with the inoculation test it is essential 
that this should be applied on the cows in their own pastures or ‘‘ byres.” 
Often, I believe, and sometimes, I know, it is applied to cows or bullocks that 
have come a journey, whether to the slaughter-house, or wherever it may be. 
Applied under these circumstances, it becomes virtually useless for testing for 
tubercle. Reaction, ¢.¢., the rise in temperature, will almost inevitably, or very 
often, set in, in consequence of the excitement of the journey or the change of 
place, and this may have no reference whatever to the presence or absence of 
tubercle, whether in the lung, the udder, or anywhere else. This is, of course, 
an objection that does not apply to the milk test. The milk can be tested after 
the cow has come a journey, just as well as at any other time, for it is a simple 
matter of finding out whether the tubercle is visibly there or not. But it takes 
more experience in practical bacteriology than the ordinary veterinary surgeon 
has to make the experiment, besides requiring a special centrifugal instrument. 
—AGRICOLA. 





PALMS FOR THE OPEN AIR IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
(To THE Epiror or ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,—There is in Hyéres a Jardin d’Acclimatation (a branch of the Paris 
one) in which there is a large collection of different varieties of palms—small 
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plants for sale —similar to those which grow throughout the Riviera. I want to 
try to grow some of them at my home, which is in the Isle of Man, where tender 
things grow better than in most parts of England. I should feel greatly obliged 
if you or any of your correspondents could give me any information as to which 
varieties would be most likely to succeed. —A. DUMBELL. 

[Very few palms will live in the open air entirely, even in the warmest parts 
of the Isle of Man or in the Southern Counties of England. Chamzerops Fortunei 
and C, excelsa are the two most familiar palms in southern English Coast gardens. 
In Devonshire they grow from 12ft. to 14ft. high, and flower and seed freely, 
the seed germinating well. C. humilis is as hardy, but not so imposing. 
Corypha (Livistona) australis is the only other palm at all likely to succeed. —Eb. ] 


CHOPPED GORSE AS FODDER. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘ CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Str,—Cou'd you in your most delightful paper give me any information on 
corse growing? I believe chopped gorse is excellent as additional fodder for 
hor-es. Could you tell me about how much they ought to have per diem, and if a 
macnine is necessary to chop and bruise it; also what season of the year it is 
at its best for this purpose? I want information also how and when it ought to 
be planted, and from where or from whom I could procure. I propose 
growing it in a particularly well-drained, open field, light good soil; will it 
require manuring ? I should be glad of full details, and cannot help thinking 
advice on this subject would also be acceptable to your many readers. —HENDONS. 


[Gorse may be grown on poor soil almost anywhere, provided the land is 
not water-logged. Any of the big seedsmen—Sutton’s or Carter’s, for instance— 
will supply the seed, with full directions for planting. But if your field is well- 
drained, and of light good soil, why grow gorse? It is poor food for horses, 
even at its best. If you want a good forage plant which will cut a lot of stuff, 
and which will do your horses good, try prickly comfrey, which ought to do well 
on such a field as you describe. Any -seedsman will quote to you the price of 
the plants, which, if properly cared for, will last for years. —ED. ] 


TIME OF SUNRISE AND SUNSET. 

[To THE Epitror oF “ CountTRY LIFE.”] 
Sir,~-With reference to your remarks on page 168 (February 11th), there is a 
very convenient table for finding the time of sunrise and sunset at any 
latitude in ‘* Whitaker’s Almanack.”—WILLIAM KENNEDY. 


SAND-PIPER UNDER WATER. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CountRY LIFE.” ] 
Sik,—I have seen some correspondence recently about sand-pipers swimming 
under water, and mentioning as an unprecedented occurrence. May I be 
allowed to say that I have seen this several times. I will not be confident 
that I have seen the birds actually swimming, but I am very certain that I have 
seen them working under water, constantly covered by it, in the sha low places, 
very much alter the manner of the dipper. I used to fish a good deal in some 
streams in Wales, and there the dipper and the sand-piper (the latter general'y in 
pairs) were the angler’s constant companions. So like the dipper in hs minner 
of rushing into the water and working among the stones at the bottom for insects— 
and, I have no doubt, for ova in the gravelly places —is the sand-piper, that I have 
sometimes been tempted to wonder whether he had taken note of the dipper and 
watched the way in which this little bird picked up his living. -There is another 
comedy of a like nature, which one is often inclined to think a comedy of 
imitation, given in these streams, and that is the chaffinches playing at flycatchers. 
The manner in which the chaffinches sit out on the extremity of a bare bough, 
and thence, in short flights, hawk the insects that hover about the surface of the 
water, is exactly a reproduction of the manners of the flycatchers by profession 
and name. One cannot help thinking here again that the chaffinch must have 
watched a flycatcher at work and curiously set himse'f to imitate him. I hope 
that this discussion about the sand-piper may not bring him into disgrace as a 
stealer of trout spawn, and so lead to his being shot... He is one of the cheeriest 
of the companions of the ‘‘contemp'ative man’s” pursuit, and does very much 
to make it attractive when the fish, as often happens, are not making it so.— 
i. G: $i. 


PETS IN NEW ZEALAND. 
[To Tre Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I send a picture, taken by myself, of a young lady with whom my little 
girl and I went to stay, right away in the wilds of New Zealand. She stands by 
her pony, Dolly, while her constant companion, Jerry, the collie, is dragging a 
little cart in which my daughter is sitting. The black lamb is called Moses, 
because he was rescued from drown'ng in the creek, while the white one boasts of 
the name of Gladys Marjory Phillis !—CAROLINE R. FARRER, Waikato, N.Z. 





{We gladly publish this picture, and are always pleased to hear from 
correspondents in other parts of the world, Photographs from afar are never 
uninteresting.— ED.] 





[Feb. 25th, 1899. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
[To Tue Epiror oF ‘¢ Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I am frequently charmed with the delightful pictures of dogs in your 
refreshing paper, but can the enclosed photograph be Leaten? Excuse the 
pride of a lover of dogs. —ALEX. W. DUNCAN. 
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SPLIT OAK FENCING. 
[To tHe Eprror oF ‘ Country LIFE.”] 

Si1r,—You speak on page 174 of your excellent journal from ‘‘ Split Oak 
Fencing,” for fencing parks and gardens, as I have so often seen it in England. 
As I want to fence with this kind of barrier the clumps and trees in my park, 
so you would very oblige me in telling me how to make these spiit oak fencing, 
or—and that would be the best—to mention a book conceining this kind of 
fencing. —WESTFALEN. 

[As far as we know, there is no book upon this subject, but if you wrote to 
Mr. Simpson, Wortley Ilall Gardens, Sheffield, he might assist you, as he has 
written much upon this subject. There are several forms of oak fencing. In the 
counuy the rough, inferior oak timber is usually split up for park fencing, and a 
very picturesque fence it makes. There is no d fficulty in finding country carpenters 
that can’ do this kind of work. The fences are usually 5ft. to 6ft. high, and are 
generally bolted together with strong oak pins, which are driven tight hore. 
In suburban districts split or sawn oik of a much lighter character is used ; but 
the picturesque oak fencing erected by the country carpenter is less expensive 
and more suitable for a park or plantation. —ED. ] 


OTTER’S MODE OF FEEDING. 

(To rHE Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—May I offer a few words on ‘ Welshman’s” very interesting letter and 
query in your issue of February 11th, and help to elucidate the subject by, first of 
all, referring him toa most charming book by a ‘* Son of the Marshes ” (than whom 
no better naturalist and observer exists), wherein he will see his opinions on 
book naturalists thor ughly endorsed, and a statement that the otter in reality 
usually eats what he wants from the tail of the fish, and only occasionally picks 
at the shoulder. My own experience is that, on the few occasivns I have seen 
the result of an otter’s ‘ kill,” in Yorkshire and Devon, the tail is usually 
eaten ; once I saw the shoulder, or the back of the neck I should call it, 
eaten, —ARTHUR GILLMAN, 








Photographic Competition. 








HE conductors of Country Lire, being in a position of 
great advantage for the appreciation of the merits of 
amateur artists in photography, have determined to do 

all that lies in their power to encourage the efforts of amateurs. 

They therefore offer a prize of £5 for the best set of photo- 
graphs illustrative of wintry scenes at or about an old country 
house. The photographs should be silver prints, preferably 
on printing-out paper, and not less than six in number, and must 
reach the offices of the paper on or before the 31st day of March, 
1899. They must be carefully packed, and addressed to the 
Editor in a parcel marked clearly on the outside with the words 
“Country Lire Photographic Competition.” Each individual 
photograph must also, for purposes of identification, be marked 
with the name and address of the competitor. 

The decision of the Editor in allotting the prize will be final 
and without appeal ; and the Editor desires it to be known that in 
arriving at his decision he wil! take into particular consideration 
the important matter of choice of subject. Snow scenes and 
hoar frost effects offer, in his opinion, great opportunities, and 
when episodes in the life of bird or beast can be introduced, the 
pictures will certainly be regarded with a favourable eye. 

‘The judgment of the Editor will be pronounced in the 
month of April, and the right of publishing reproductions of the 
winning pictures will be reserved. Apart from the prize-winning 
photographs, it is understood the Editor has the right to publish 
any photographs sent in on payment of ros. 6d. for each one used, 














